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TALKS WITH TWO 


NOVELISTS 


I. THe Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A. 





(W.& D. Downey, photo, Ebury Sircet, W.) 


REV. S. BARING-GOULD 


a OU are, I suppose, Mr. Baring- 
Gould, busy as usual on some 
work of fiction in addition to 
other literary occupation ?” 

“Yes, I am writing a serial for the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE, and am somewhat pressed for 
time, as I must have it ready within the next 
few weeks in order that the first instalment 
may appear in the January number of that 
periodical.” 

‘‘What part of the country do you propose 
to select as the scene of your forthcoming 
story? You have given us the marshes of 
Essex, the coast of Cornwall, the uplands of 
Devonshire and Surrey, and the fens of 
Cambridgeshire ; have you some ‘fresh woods 
and pastures new’ in your mind’s eye?” 

** Well, my idea is to take my readers back 
to the early days of Christianity and to give 
them a sketch of Church life in primitive 
times.” 

“ But do you not think that the historical 
novel is peculiarly open to objection for the 
reason that it so often gives the reader a 
false or distorted idea of facts? I am sure, 
speaking for myself, that the study of history 


has forced me to unlearn much that in early 
days I had accepted as true on the authority 
of writers of fiction.” 

“Yes; undoubtedly the author of the 
historical novel has to be on his guard, for 
his path is beset with mazes and pitfalls into 
which he may unwarily fall. Not to speak of 
the ludicrous anachronisms which an im- 
perfect acquaintance with the habits, line of 
thought, and surroundings of his characters 
expose him to, he cannot help to a certain 
extent making his story the exponent of his 
own convictions, political or religious as the 
case may be. One who gathers his religious 
tone, for example, from that which is current 
in his day, is sure to give that special 
colouring (unwittingly it may be) to a picture 
he may draw of scenes enacted in distant 
ages. This must of necessity happen, but 
what is to be deprecated, and what I should 
most unwillingly commit, is any wilful per- 
version of facts or expression of sentiments, 
in order to bolster up any theories of my 
own.” 

* You do not propose, then, to make your 
new novel the advocate of any points of 
Church government or doctrine that are 
matters of controversy at the present day ?” 

* Certainly not ; my aim will be rather to 
show what the ordinary life of a Christian 
was in primitive times; the dangers, snares, 
and weakening influences that were around 
him ; and also to describe the power that 
the reality of Christian lives exercised on the 
surrounding heathen. ‘The average respect- 
able, moral Roman citizen was, I take it, in 
much the same position then, as the man of 
the world is in now; a position out of which 
he is raised not so much by arguments 
addressed to the understanding, as by the 
cogency of the daily life spent in well-doing, 
and consistent carrying out of the religious 
profession. For this reason I am going to 
select, not the time of one of the general 
persecutions, but one of peace and tolerance, 
as that in which the events described take 
place.” 
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‘Shall you lay your scene in Rome?” 

“No; I take it that field has been pretty 
well exhausted by writers of fiction of. the 
class that I am engaged on. I am choosing 
a less hackneyed spot. Nimes, at the be- 
ginning of the third century. By so doing 
I can throw in a great deal of local colour- 
ing which I flatter myself will interest the 
reader.” 

“Nimes, I 
colony ? ” 

“ Not strictly speaking ; its first settlers 
after the Gauls were the veterans whom 
Augustus discharged after the battle of 
Actium, and to whom heassigned Nimes, as 
a place of residence. It was never, however, 
a Roman colony but was always governed by 
Gallic law. As its original inhabitants came 
from Greece and Egypt the civilisation they 
introduced partook largely of the Greek and 
Oriental character. It left these traces behind 
it. Youwill see, then, that I have a good scope 
for incident and varied types of character.” 

“ Would it be asking too much of you to 
give me an outline of your story ?” 

“TIT can scarcely give you the full plot, 
but I will let you have a general idea of the 
line that I propose to take. In Nimes there 
was, and there still is, a fountain which is 
one of the great features of the place. In 
fact the town derives its name from the 
Keltic word for spring. ‘The river comes up 
from the rock in full volume so that it carries 
boats at once on its bosom. A sacred cha- 
racter attached itself to this spring from very 
early days, and at the time of my story a 
temple dedicated to Diana stood close by it. 
Every seven years a virgin chosen by lot 
was sacrificed on the altar of the goddess. 
As my story runs, a young Christian girl had 
just been doomed to this cruel death ; the 
latent hatred of the populace venting itself 
on her religion in this way.” 


presume, was a Greek 


“Pardon the interruption ; but I-had no 
idea that human sacrifices continued to be 
offered at so late a date as the third 
century.” 

“Tt is true that Claudius had forbidden 
by edict their continuance in Gaul, but old 
customs die hard, and at any time of popular 
excitement the law was liable to be broken. 
We have evidence to show that this was the 
case in regard to the cruel superstition I am 
speaking of: such sacrifices were exacted on 
more than one occasion by mobs frenzied by 
fear or rage. ‘The girl in my story is saved 
by her Pagan lover, but in the riot that follows 
the statue of Diana is mutilated bya deacon. 
This provokes the anger of the populace ; 
the Christians are attacked and dragged off 
to the heathen altars, where they are com- 
pelled to offer sacrifice or condemned to 
death. The rescuer of the girl contrives to 
get her carried off by one of his clients to 
the Cevennes, where she is concealed in a 
place of safety. He himself is thrown into 
the society of Castor, the bishop of Nimes, 
who succeeds in convincing him by argu- 
ments of the truth of Christianity. But 
though he sees the truth, he is not converted, 
until the girl, hearing in her place of refuge 
that her aged mother is arrested, returns to 
Nimes in order to share her fate, and is mar- 
tyred. It is the sight of her self-devotion, 
filial affection, and constancy that finally over- 
powers the waverer and completes his con- 
version.” 

“ Thank you for this sketch of what I am 
sure will prove a very interesting work ; there 
is one question, however, that I have omitted 
to ask you, and that is, what is the title that 
you propose to give to your novel? ” 

** ¢ Perpetua,’ is to be its title.” 

“ A most happy one; may it prove a good 
omen and ensure many days to your literary 
venture! Sit perpelita !” 





Tue, January number of the SuNpDay 
MaGazineE will commence a new volume, 
Among the items arranged for are articles 
on “Preachers who have impressed me,” 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 


LL.D. ; “The Companions of the Sorrow- 
ful Way,” by John Watson, M.A., D.D. (Ian 
Maclaren) ; “On Success and Failure,” by R. 
F. Horton, M.A., D.D. ; “ Religion in Russia 
as I saw it,” by the Bishop of Peterborough. 
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II. Miss ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 





(From a photograph by Walter Davey, Harrogate) 


MISS HOLDSWORTH 


ISS ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH 
is one of a long list of authors 
who date their first attempt at 
writing from one of their ear- 

liest years. 

“T have written stories since I was twelve 
years old,” she told our interviewer, ‘but it 
is only within the last five years that I have 
made literature a profession.” 

During these few years, besides jointly edit- 
ing, with Lady Henry Somerset, The Woman's 
Signal, she has written “‘ Spindles and Oars,” 
“ Joanna Trail, Spinster,” and “ The Years that 
the Locust hath Eaten.” It was not, however, 
with a view to learn anything about Miss 
Holdsworth’s completed works, but to gain 
information about her new story, “The 
Gods Arrive,” that I sought her. 


*“ You mean the story which is to appear 
in the SUNDAY MaGazineE. It begins in the 
January number, I believe, and will run 
through 1897.” 

“Perhaps you can give some indication of 
the prevailing idea without lessening the 
interest to the readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE next year?” 

«I think I can best describe it as ‘a 
return to nature ;’ and it is certain to make 
the New Woman 'think I have deserted her 
cause. The story is a study in the character 
of the modern woman. Two influences 
shape her career—professional life in London 
and life on a country farm. You must read 
to see how these influences react upon her ; 
the editor will not allow me to give away the 
plot.” 











iv TALKS WITH TWO NOVELISTS 


“Ts it a novel with a purpose, and have 
you usually a purpose in view when you 
write ?” 

“No, indeed! I never write with a pur- 
pose, as the phrase goes. It would be im- 
possible to forget the purpose sufficiently 
for the purposes of art. I think the tract 
or the pamphlet is the proper medium for 
the teacher. When I write I take a central 
figure, and group round her the circum- 
stances and people that will best express my 
idea of her. It is pleasant to develop the 
women’s characters; but the men are a great 
trouble. There is no true inwardness in a 
woman’s conception of the masculine nature ; 
and I never attempt imaginative work. My 
characters and plots are taken direct from 
life.” 

“Will you explain the title of the 
story ?” 

“The thought is Schiller’s. It seems to 
mean that what is false and unnecessary in 
life is gradually lost, and only what is true 
and necessary remains. I took for title the 
idea as developed by Emerson. You re- 
collect the lines : 

‘ Heartily know, 
When half-gods go, 
The gods arrive!’ 
You see, the story shows how by the loss of 
the half-gods of life, success, happiness, fame, 


a woman found her true self, and saw the 
gods arrive.” 

** When did you write the story ?” 

“It was written at Davos Platz this year, 
but the plot occurred to me two years 
ago.” 

“When do you find the best time for 
writing ?” 

** T work best in the morning, in bed, be- 
fore the world is noisy. If I am well I write 
from five o’clock until nine, after which I 
get up. I used to work eight hours a day, 
but owing to illness I have had to be con. 
tent with less during the last few months.” 

“What kind of a story do you think suit- 
able for a religious magazine ? ” 

* Practically any story that is a true picture 
of life with its possibilities of good and its 
power for evil. I never write with any 
special audience in view. The story would 
necessarily be controlled from the outside if 
I did, and it seems to me control should 
only come from the inside. ‘The Gods 
Arrive’ is, I think, a healthy story that every 
one may read, and, I trust, feel the better 
for having read.” 

“ Will the story be illustrated ? ” 

“Yes. I understand that Mr. Harold 
Piffard, who does the pictures for the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE Christmas Number, has it in 
hand.” 





FOR FAMILY READING 


Parus oF Peace, the Christmas Number of 
the SUNDAY MaGaAzINE, will be published on 
November 27, and will consist of one com- 
plete story. Readers who remember “ The 
‘Tender Mercies of the Good” will be pleased 
to hear that Miss Coleridge is the writer. 
The title of the story is ** The Prophet’s 
Mantle.”’ 

For those who, in addition to a lengthy 
story, delight in a budget of short crisp 
tales, Goop CHEER, the Christmas Number 


of Goop Worps, will be of interest. The 
part will be beautifully illustrated by some of 
our leading artists. 

Edna Lyall’s new serial story, ** Way- 
faring Men,”’ was specially written for 
Goop Worps. ‘The first instalment will appear 
in the number for January 1897 (ready 
December 23). Each part will be illustrated 
by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose delightful 
pictures in “Io Right the Wrong,” are still 
remembered. 
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DAY DREAMS IN THE DALES 
By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


I 


UST over the shoulder of the hill above 
the village, which lies midway on the 
hillside, you strike the moor. There 
are half a dozen fields fenced with the 

loose-piled stones to traverse, a boisterous 
brook to cross at two of its turns, three 
gates to climb or to open, and before you 
stretches the carpet of purple, striped with 
green, the full bloom of the ling and the 
lines of rushes, where the streamlets trickle 
from the sides of Addlebrough. Make 
your way across the heather, striking east- 
wards, and you will light on a dried water- 
course, which tempts you, with the sug- 
gestion of water, to follow its dip into 
a fold of the hillside. There are all the 
works of water, the smoothed stones in the 
bed, the shelves of limestone cut and worn, 
the dry framework of small cascades, the 
winding course ; everything is exactly what 
you expect as the chosen way for the gathered 
waters from the moorland to run down the 
hillside to the Ure in the dale below. But 
there is no water. 

Why has the water ceased? Why is this 
alone of the innumerable channels dry? 
You begin to make your way over the stones, 
leaping down the ledges as the water must 
once have done. You are led into a soft 
ravine, clothed in the prevailing purple. 
Why is there no water? your mind persist- 
ently asks. There has been no drouth. 
All the other streams and waterfalls are 
awake and full. This alone is dry, and has 
become the sad memory of melodious waters, 
that once carved the sinuous channel, and 
arranged the stones in piles and curves with 
the constructive instinct of living waters. 
The fresh breeze from the moor is in the 
air, the soft blue of the summer sky arches 
the ravine, the shy sheep peer out of their 
bracken covert, and bleat. All is as it 
should be, but that the rivulet-bed in which 
you walk is dry. 

And all at once, where the right-hand wall 
of the glen is a perpendicular rock, and the 
channel bends beyond it, you find yourself 


among waters. In the midst of the dry bed, 
XXV—sr 


as it seems, the stream springs up. Nay, it 
appears to break from under that massive 
perpendicular rock itself. But no scrutiny 
can settle precisely whence it springs. Only 
it is there. You must leave the channel and 
seek the bank. And now you can follow the 
windings of the stream, which sings, and 
curves, and leaps, and gurgles, spreads into 
a momentary shallow, gathers to the rush 
that forces a rocky gate, waters its marginal 
reeds and flowers, summons the thirsty 
sheep, and passes joyful from its windy 
uplands to its bourne in the river far below. 

The soul is not unacquainted with the dry 
watercourses in the uplands of life. Strange 
and sad are the experiences when it wanders 
down the way which is the work of living 
waters, but is now destitute of them. All 
the other ways of life, she says to herself, 
seem desirable, but this in which I have to 
walk wearies and perplexes me; why should 
there be this record of what was, this cruel 
memory of a stream that flowed ? 

Nothing is so dry, so stony, so pitiless to 
the tired feet of the spirit, as a channel where 
the waters no longer flow. No reflections 
are so despondent, so hopeless, as those which 
occur in a path of that kind. Where are 
those lost floodtides of love and joy, where 
is the song which sweetened the day and did 
not fail in the night? Why, when every- 
thing seems to remain precisely the same, 
has the one thing which gave to everything 
its significance dried up and disappeared ? 
It does not lie within one’s power to recover 
what is lost. From the dried stones water 
cannot come. No effort of mine can make 
the cascade leap down these desolate ledges. 
My soul wanders through waterless places. 

But the secret is in other and better 
hands. Without warning, and beyond seek- 
ing—often at that point where an uncleft 
rock forbids all hope of waters—trising from 
the arid stones beneath one’s feet, bubbling 
from the improbable foot of the precipice, 
the water comes, and the song of life begins 
afresh. Out of the wilderness streams have 
sprung forth; the waste places have _blos- 
somed ; some prophet has smitten the rock 
with his staff. The soul will not perish of 
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thirst, but from the midway fountain of life 
and joy it will descend gladly into the fruit- 
ful vale. 


II 


Above a ridge of the hill which has been 
freshly planted with spruce and larch, you 
find a level terrace of pasture; the ascent 
halts for a while before breasting the final 
bluff which is girdled with umbrageous trees. 
On the plateau there is a rude enclosure, 
just strong enough to ward the munching 
cattle from the long succulent grass within. 
A narrow stile alone announces that the 
human visitant is not prohibited. One 
enters the enclosure. Behind and to the left 
are the spreading branches of the wood; to 
the right is the stretch of terraced pasture. 
In front opens the dale, with its wide sweep 
of streams and the opposing Fells. 

Within the enclosure the herbage is tall 
and rank. Briers and ragwort, knapweed 
and scabious, and the other gracious de- 
corations of neglected places, which are left 
not to man but to Nature, obscure for a 
moment the reason why this piece of land is 
shut in. But presently the foot strikes a 
low wall, the circuit of which forms the 
outline of a building sixty feet long and 
eighteen broad. The building has been 
razed to the ground, but its foundations are 
undisturbed. Within the walls, at the eastern 
end, one can trace easily the pediment of a 
high altar, and in front of it, moulded in 
concrete or stone—it is difficult to tell which 
under the luxuriant herbage—is a hollowed 
human form. <A moss-grown fiscina lies 
tilted on the ground beside it. The grass 
waves over all. No inscription gives a clue. 
No record tells what was once here. Men, 
even antiquarians, know no more than the 
indifferent kine. In the side wall of the main 
road below there is a stone with some un- 
decipherable inscription, which was perhaps 
carried down from the ruin on the hill. But 
who can tell? Rude hands have hedged in 
the site of the ancient chapel, and have even 
mortared the last vestiges of the walls, that 
they may not disappear. So much space, 
sixty feet by eighteen, is spared from the 
plentiful pasture, and consecrated to a dim 
sentiment of reverence. But who built the 
shrine, and when, and why; who worshipped 
there ; whose bones occupied the hollowed 
coffin of concrete or stone; when ruin befell 





the place, or how; who spared the remnants 
and fenced them in, having respect for the 
fallen and indistinguishable sanctities—no 
one can tell. The sole interpretation is 
offered by the ruin itself, and the impassive 
woods and the overlooking Fells. 

Certainly the world, with all its business, 
pleasure, and dissipation, is in one respect a 
notable place. It is covered with memorials 
that worship has proceeded here. From 
times immemorial, in ways no longer re- 
membered, from the beginning until now, 
the hills and the dales and the riversides of 
the world have been inhabited by creatures. 
that worshipped. We find traces in a river 
gravel, or in a flooded cave, of primitive 
man, man of the Stone age. The bones of 
the dead are collected, and the signs of an 
offering appear. In that far indecipherable 
past, this at least is deciphered, There was 
man, and there was worship. 

And here in the Dale, where the little 
chapels and meeting-houses in every hamlet, 
and in quiet, untenanted nooks, speak of a 
worship that continues, antique churches 
and obscure ruins speak of a worship that is 
past. 

Man marks out a place, not necessarily 
where crowds can assemble, possibly even 
where there are no people at all—for worship 
is not a question of preaching or instruction 
merely. He selects a sequestered corner in 
the large temple of Nature, and there he 
builds him a shrine, as if he wished to 
identify himself with the worship in which 
Nature is perpetually engaged. ‘There may 
be a priest to serve his chantry; there may 
be a ceremonial to be maintained ; but these 
things are less essential; the priest may be 
the least worshipping of all the objects within 
sight, and the ceremonial may be the 
severest check upon the spirit of worship. 
But there is one thing significant. He had, 
it may be, a dear dead child, who once 
occupied that tiny coffin-mould. He buried 
the child up there on the hillside among 
the pastures. He reared the walls and the 
altar, which were to carry down into a 
distant time the witness of the instinct that 
was in him. His dead was living unto God. 
His dead wanted not so much a tomb as a 
house to worship in. Altar, piscina, and 
the whole apparatus of worship should be 
there. And their relics should remain in 
this aftertime, when the builder and the 
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buried, the officiating priest, and the very 
form of worship had vanished from the Dale 
and from the memory of man—these relics 
should remain as a testimony that the main 
thing, the element of perpetuity in us all, is 
the fact that we worship. These ruined 
stones should stand in the midst of the 
silent solemnities of sunrise and sunset, of 
storm and-summer noon, of wood and hill, 
haunted by the vocal worship of the birds 
and of the lowing kine, significant, symbolic. 
The earth is a place of worship, a temple of 
God. In its own ruins, when its charred 
cinders drift through space, no longer in- 
habited or used, the passing spirits of the 
air will observe upon it the vestiges of the 
service of God in which it was engaged. 
Men will have vanished to more lasting 
choirs and more open visions of the Eternal 
God, but they will have left their relics 
behind them in this disused matter, the proofs 
that they were born to worship, and that 
though their temples and the scenes of their 
ritual could decay, they must live and wor- 
ship, worship and live for ever. 


Ill 


There is a look of embowered peace about 
the village. Its one street running parallel 
to the river in the Dale below, and to the 
ridge of the Fell above, spreads easily from 
west to east, more turf than roadway, shaded 
with trees, bordered with garden plots, 
hardly reminded of the lives of men by the 
grey, ivy-covered houses at the ends of the 
gardens. ‘The eastern limit of the village, 
three minutes’ walk from the western en- 
trance, is marked by the schoolhouse and 
chapel, a two-storied building, ivy-clad, not 
larger than the average dwelling-house. In 
the upper story, which forms the chapel, the 
pulpit stands against the eastern wall, and 
the pews rise steeply on an incline towards 
the western roof, so that the worshippers 
sit gazing out over the Dale, participant with 
the cows in the meadow, enjoying the re- 
flected glow of the clouds which face the 
sunset, largely independent of the ministra- 
tions which are conducted in the pulpit. 

The village has no shop, and no public- 
house. ‘Twice a day it finds itself in 
momentary contact with the world, when the 
foot-weary postman comes with letters from 
the rural sorting office, some miles distant, 
in the morning, and again returns at even to 


fetch the letter or two from the red postbox 
at the heart of the village. 

The visitor from the city, weary with the 
tumult and complication of life, looks on the 
place with envy and desire. ‘ Surely,” he 
thinks, “this is Paradise. Surely God 
intended men to live thus on earth. He 
intended to draw His children aside into 
quiet retreats, and whisper to them in the 
rustle of the foliage which well-nigh fills the 
village street, and in the murmur of waters 
which never ceases, if an ear will listen.” 

Reluctant he returns from the open beauty 
of the Dale, the kindly rush of winds, and 
the nestled homes of a stalwart race, to the 
close streets, the heavy, putrescent air, the 
emaciated and anzemic people of the city. 

Does he well to be discontented and 
despondent? Has he in his summer visit to 
the village misread the purpose of God? 
There is another side to it all. In no 
censorious spirit, without any wish to hold 
the brief of the town mouse against the 
country mouse, we will pass through the 
idyllic village again. We will shut our eyes 
to the sins which are common to men, the 
irregular passions which leave their marks 
more observable here than in the city, the 
drunkenness, which manages to assert itself 
even here, where there is no public-house ; 
the avarice which, fired to a fierce passion in 
the towns, burns like a smouldering but 
inextinguishable brazier in the villages. No, 
we will look at none of these things. But 
observe, the village-life is torpid. Everybody 
knows everybody ; but it would be as true to 
say nobody knows anybody. The mind of 
man has ceased to be the proper study of 
man; and interest centres in the mere 
trivialities of the fellow-creature’s life. People 
know enough of each other to judge and to 
condemn, not enough to excuse and to love. 
The keen and tender passion for mankind 
is not so easily maintained here as in that 
grimy city. 

In the village, life makes no startling 
impact on the spirit. It comes leisurely, 
lazily, quietly rising and subsiding, with 
much ooze and mud. Those powers which 
come into play with great calls lie dormant. 
The drama goes on monotonously, interesting 
enough to the observer who looks and passes 
by, but to the players not deeply interesting. 
It does not soar to the high tragic passion ; 
it does not enter naturally into the vein of 
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comedy. The community is stagnant; the 
individual lives through his long and healthy 
life, still young at sixty, growing old at 
eighty, but not infrequently tottering into 
the margins of a century, and yet it hardly 
seems like life ; nothing appreciable is gained. 
For sixty years this one has made the tale of 
cheeses, seldom more, seldom less. Nothing 
has changed, except that prices are not 
quite so good as they were half a century 
before. It is astill backwash of life, beautiful 
with sedges and water-lilies, but not the 
steady sweep of the stream, little haunted 
with sounds of the infinite sea, never visited 
by the white-winged birds from that expanse 
which knows no limits. 

Here may be, and are, the resources of 
national health; here must be made the 
thews and muscles of a people, if in the 
future, when machinery does the work of 
life, thews and muscles are to be any longer 
requisite ; but here the life of man in the 
highest sense is not likely to be achieved. 

The city is not an accident of economic 
change, but a design of God. Of old He 
chose a city, Jerusalem, and He promised to 
His own as the consummation and reward 
of life a heavenly city. A city is the acute 
form of the probation to which He subjects 
men ; and again, a city is the outcome of the 
probation, the community of those who have 
come out of the trial with white robes. 

No wonder therefore the city, with all its 
repulsiveness, the smoke, the mud, the 
sewer and the human refuse, draws _irre- 
sistibly. Its streets are paved with gold; 
that is to say, its ways are rich in golden 
opportunities. Its traffic is “the souls of 
men.” There the bad are sold to their 
tormentor ; there the good are redeemed to 
their rightful owner. For there life breaks 
upon us all with its full impact, and elicits 
from us all that which is in us. The vintage 
of the soul is only to flow into rich and 
sparkling wine from the winepress. 

But is it not said that God made the 
country and man made the town? There is 
a truth in that. But who made man? And 
who made him to dwell in cities? Who 
chose Jerusalem as the city of solemnities 
and made it the pride of the whole earth ? 
Who struck Athens like a beautiful lyre and 
brought out the changeless music of her 
art? Who cast about Florence the glamour 
which is not to be found in mountain or 


field, making a lily-city, a flower dear to His 
heart? And, I ask it with some trepidation, 
who made London, the throbbing heart of 
the world’s trade, the springhead of the 
world’s philanthropies, the mill of God in 
which His finest wheat is ground? Surely, 
not man but God. 

I find as I walk these lonely dales, and 
catch the breath of dreamy hamlets, that the 
strong conflict, the clamour, the cry as of 
those who tread the winepress, come over to 
me with every wind from the great cities. I 
feel their indescribable attraction. I cannot 
allow the antithesis, God made the country 
and man made the town, for itis misleading. 
God made the country ; yes, in geologic time 
He carved these crags ; by the fingers of the 
rain and the wind, He rounded these bas- 
tions of Fell, and cut the channels for these 
harmonious floods ; He doubtless flung the 
mantle of verdure over the dale, and drew 
the lines of forest-trees along the ridges ; 
He adorned the hill yonder with the purple 
hood of heather, with the green strips which 
to fancy form the letters ILH.S. He made 
the country; but man also has made and 
marred it, made it with the careful cultivation 
of the fields, the shapely limestone bridges 
thrown across the streams, the houses and 
byres which pick out the pastures with the 
grey of their ancient stones, and the gold of 
their lichen-covered roofs; marred it with 
the insanity of greed, the shame of lust, and 
the frenzy of drink, nor less with the stupi- 
dity of undeveloped minds. 

And how is it with the town? Man, it is 
true, made or marred the streets, conceived 
and built the houses, halls, and churches, 
defiled the river, hung over it a canopy of 
smoke, and planted the gateways of hell in 
every thoroughfare and lurking-place. This 
man did. But this is not the town. The 
town, in the true sense, God made ; the quick 
and passionate community of striving souls, 
where, as iron sharpeneth iron, the mind is 
whetted in contact with mind; where great 
thoughts are rapidly accumulated, and the 
“bridal sound of thunder peals” as the 
thought is wedded to the fact. He made 
the town, where the voice of the preacher is 
deeper and fuller for the truth that has come 
to him from the teeming multitude as a 
‘burden of the Lord” ; where the newspaper 
gives, morning and evening, a sense of a 
common interest to a million souls ; where 
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arts are born and grow; where great books 
are written, and brave deeds done. Doubt- 
less it is all His making ; though the marring 
both in town and country are not His. 

But when the tale of man is told, and the 
end is gained; when perfected souls have 
learnt the veracity, the purity, the creative 
power to which the divine Redemption 
points ; when the conflict of soul-making is 
over, and probation is no longer needed ; I 
could imagine that a new earth in which 
dwelleth righteousness, a dwelling-place for 
just and happy beings, would be not unlike 
these Dales. Such swift breathings of wind 
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and prattling flow of streams ; such gleams 
of sunshine between the piled masses of the 
cloud ; such vast-moving shadows thrown 
on the sunlit down ; such purple of terraced 
mountain-ridges seen against the western 
sky ; such lanes haunted with the redstart, 
the titlark, and the wheatear, and meadows 
with flocks of peewits, which rise with their 
plaintive cry, while the sunshine flashes their 
white plumes into silver, and chases them 
into vanishing points of light up the hillside; 
such a scene of mountain beauty and 
pastoral peace might be a suitable habita- 
tion for the spirits of just men made perfect. 









By tur Rev. A. R. 


Pincaln Palace : 


MADDISON, M.A., F.S.A. 


FIRST PAPER 


HE address of the Bishop of 
Lincoln is “ The Old Palace,” and 
naturally the first impression of 
the reader is that his lordship 

resides in what was the palace of the Bishops 
of Lincoln from the foundation of the see ; 
but such is not the case. ‘The Bishop lives, 
indeed, in the grounds of the Old Palace, but 
his house is comparatively modern ; the Old 
Palace is simply a beautiful, picturesque 
ruin. 

Anything more striking than its situation 
cannot well be conceived. “ Hangginge in 
declivio,” as Leland says, built on the slope 
of a steep hill, immediately under the brow 
on which stands the magnificent cathedral, 
commanding a widely extended view over 


the country towards the south and west, 
there is no situation comparable to this except 
Durham. Lincoln must concede to her 
northern rival one point. Durham, where 
St. Cuthbert’s Cathedral, “ huge and vast, 
looks down upon the Wear,” has the advan- 
tage in the river and the trees which lie 
beneath the hill. Lincoln Palace, no less 
than Lincoln Cathedral, has a city with a 
population of many thousands of artisans, 
clustering round the base of the hill which 
is her pride, and the smoke of the nineteenth 
century chimneys blackens the medizval 
stones of both palace and cathedral. 

It is not easy to say with any certainty who 
selected this charming spot for the site of the 
episcopal seat. 
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The energetic prelate, of diminutive stature 
and swarthy complexion, Remigius of Feé- 
camp, may have done so. Indeed, as he was 
instrumental in getting the see transferred 
from the insignificant little village of Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire to the more important 
Lincoln, once a Roman colony, and then a 
Saxon town, we may surmise that he did not 
forget the necessity of a bishop’s house while 
busying himself with the building of his 
cathedral. But there is no real evidence. 
He did not live to see his cathedral conse- 
crated, but died in 1og2. 

There is, however, an iota of evidence, 
such as it is, which leads to the inference 
that his successor, Robert Bloet, was bestir- 
ring himself about the work, for Henry I. 
gave him a licence to make a gate in the 
wall that ran round the Ballium, or Bail, the 
ancient Roman enclosure, within which the 
Cathedral stood. We may reasonably infer 
that the Bishop had acquired some land out- 


side the wall on which the palace was to be 
erected. 

Bishop Alexander of Blois, his successor, 
in 1123, was a great builder, and built three 
castles on the episcopal estates, viz., at Slea- 
ford, Newark, and Banbury, for the diocese 
then extended from the Humber to the 
Thames, but no direct evidence exists of his 
having done anything to the palace at Lin- 
coln. But in 1147, Bishop Robert of Chesney 
obtained a charter from Henry II. which 
gives the boundaries of the land on which 
the palace was built, and enables us to iden- 
tify the spot with absolute certainty. ‘The 
cemetery of St. Michael’s church was the 
western boundary, the city wall the eastern, 
the cemetery of St. Andrew’s church (now 
destroyed) the southern, the wall running 
parallel to the south side of the cathedral the 
northern. Chesney may therefore be con- 
sidered as the virtual founder of the palace. 
King Henry in the said charter gives him 
permission to “ perforate the wall, for his 
entrance and exit, towards the church,” 2. 
the cathedral, and it is interesting to note at 
the present day a token of the bishop having 
availed himself of the liberty. Standing in 
the grounds of the palace and looking north- 
wards up at the wall which separates’them 
from the cathedral, we can see a semicircular 
arch belonging to a gateway, blocked up, by 
which the bishop could go from his palace 
straight to the galilee porch. This flay 
indeed have been the gate which Robert 
Bloet had a licence to make. 

3ut we come at last to surer ground still. 
Hugh of Avalon, known as St. Hugh, who 
came to Lincoln in 1186, is recorded to 
have begun the hall, but to have died, 
leaving it unfinished, in 1200. 

This famous bishop, the most remarkable 
in a long series, as intrepid as Becket, and a 
true saint who needed not the honours of 
canonisation to enhance his reputation, was 
more likely to be engrossed in building the 
choir of his cathedral than in rearing the 
walls of his own house. Besides he had a 
house already at Stow Park, about twelve 
miles from Lincoln, where he loved to retire, 
and where his favourite pet swan used to 
disport itself in the ponds and lagunes. St. 
Hugh spent as much time as he could spare 
in this quiet country spot, and probably was 
in no hurry to finish his palace at Lincoln. 

The hall was completed by another Bishop 
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Hugh, of Wells, in Somersetshire, who was 
made Bishop of Lincoln in 1209. He 
is recorded to have also built the kitchen, 
and to have bestowed great cost on these 
buildings. 

But we may now inspect the hall and 
kitchen, both of which, though in ruins, 
may be distinctly traced. The hall runs 
north to .south in length about ninety 
feet, and in breadth from east to west 
about sixty feet; such being the measure- 
ments of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
in 1647. They describe it as being “ very 
faire, large, lightsome, and of stronge free- 
stone buildinge.” The interior seems to 
have been like a church, for the commis- 
sioners describe it as having “one large 
middle allye, and two out iles on eyther syde 
with 8 gray marble pillars bearinge up 
the arches of freestone.” Also “ large and 
faire freestone windows very full of stones in 
paynted glasse of the kinges of this land. 
The fyre is used in the middle of the hall; 
the roofe of very stronge tymber covered all 
over with leade.” 

At the south-west corner was the principal 
entrance, where was a porch with a “ faire 
chamber” over it. At the south end of 
the hall were three doors. The middle 
one opened into a passage which led 
to the kitchen, while those on either side 
opened into butteries. Over this passage 
and the butteries was a large room, the 
bishop’s solar, or drawing-room, lit by two 
large windows looking due south over the 
city. The kitchen to which the passage led 
from the hall was further south still, having 
five fireplaces, the back walls of whieh faced 
with tiles can still be seen. The roof was of 
timber covered with lead like that of the 
hall, and rose up to a great height in the 
centre in the form of an octagonal pyramid. 

What remains of all this? Alas! we have 
to confess with sorrow that only a shell is 
left. Wood and lead were too tempting 
objects to be left long undisturbed. ‘The 
soldiers needed the latter for bullets in the 
troublous times of the Rebellion, and the 
massive oak beams would not escape the 
vigilant eyes of builders who were construct- 
ing “eligible mansions ” in the close. The 
“‘paynted glasse” depicting saints would 
irritate the Puritan, and the “kinges of this 
lande” would meet with little mercy from 
the Cromwellian. Still the shell is a very 
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beautiful one. Though the roof has gone, 
and the “grey marble pillars” have vanished, 
and the windows are empty, the hall of the 
palace is a picturesque object, and not the 
less so because it isaruin. The description 
of the parliamentary surveyors can be veri- 
fied without difficulty. 

One recent alteration must, however, be 
mentioned, which to some extent has oblite- 
rated the past history of the palace as evi- 
denced by the ruins. The chapel of the 
Bishop of Lincoln has been constructed at 
the south end of the hall, and, beautiful as it 
is inside, it cannot be called lovely, viewed 
from outside. More than that, it has ab- 
sorbed the space where the butteries and 
the passage leading to the kitchen used to 
be with the bishop’s solar over them, and it 
requires now an effort of the imagination 
to conceive what the medizval arrangement 
was some centuries ago. 

We must pass hastily over a series of 
bishops who succeeded Hugh of Wells, and 
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who, eminent as they were, cannot be said 
to have done much for the improvement of 
the palace, until we come to Henry de 
Burghersh in 1320, who obtained a licence 
to embattle and fortify it ; a not unnecessary 
precaution in times when “homicides, 
robberies, murders, and other crimes” per- 
petrated at night made it perilous for the 
unfortunate canons and priest-vicars and 
officers of the cathedral to perform their 
services, and caused the dean and chapter 
to procure a licence from Edward I., dated 
1285, to erect the wall round the close with 
fortified gateways. The fourteenth century 
was an age for erecting castles, and Bishop 
Burghersh was mindful of the need, for he 
obtained licences also to fortify three other 
of his episcopal mansions, viz., Stow Park 
(St. Hugh’s favourite resort), Nettleham, 
near Lincoln, where was a grange or manor- 
house, and Liddington in Rutland, where 
was a fine park. 

But the greatest improver of the Lincoln 
Palace undoubtedly was William Alnwick, 
1436 to 1449. He came from the see of 
Norwich, where he had been a munificent 
benefactor to the cathedral, and did not 
stint his generosity to Lincoln. In addition 
to what he did for his cathedral, he seems to 
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have been virtually the builder of a large 
part of the palace. He added on the west 
side of the hall a fine bay-window, which 
can be clearly traced, and set up portraits of 
the kings of England in painted glass which, 
alas ! have hopelessly vanished. At the north- 
east corner of the hall he built a noble 
tower which communicated eastward with a 
range of buildings drawn in one of Buck’s 
views in 1727. This, which nowis a modern 
coachhouse and stable, was the chapel. It 
is described in 1647 as “very faire, with 
seates and many other conveniences, and 
very faire painted glasse windows.” Bishop 
Alnwick dedicated this chapel to the Blessed 
Virgin. At the west end of the chapel were 
two floors of rooms, containing a study with 
a lobby on the lower floor; and a with- 
drawing chamber with a closet pew looking 
into the end of the chapel, on the upper floor. 
Under the chapel was a private dining- 
room, or parlour, with pantries, cellars, &c., 
adjoining, and winding stairs communicating 
with the upper apartments. 

Now, all this range of building, which was 
due to Bishop Alnwick, has been so com- 
pletely wrecked that it is most difficult for 
the tourist who comes to see the Old Palace 
to comprehend what the arrangement was 
in olden days. Buck’s view helps us to 
some extent, but even with this assistance a 
good deal has to be taken on trust. It 
enables us to see what the building was like 
in 1660, when the hall had been dismantled, 
unroofed, and made a ruin, during the 
Commonwealth, while the tower, chapel, 
and rooms adjoining seem to have survived 
the storm, only, however, to fall victims to 
the misjudged kindness of Bishop Reynolds, 
at a later date. The tower alone has been 
restored in modern times by Bishop Words- 
worth. 

Speaking roughly, we may say that the 
palace, as drawn by Buck, was something like 
the letter L. One limb, consisting of the 
great hall and butteries and kitchen, ran 
from north to south; the other, which was 
mainly Alnwick’s work, ran west to east, and 
comprised the buildings just enumerated, the 
tower, chapel, &c. 

But besides this there was a considerable 
extent of building mentioned in the Parlia- 
mentary Survey, of which hardly any trace 
remains, and which Buck’s view does not 
help us to identify. This was the little hall 
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with a large dining-room beyond it, and a 
chamber called a study. These rooms were 
on the south side of the chapel, and there- 
fore do not appear in Buck’s view. They 
ran parallel to the great hall. Under them 
were three large vaults, yet remaining, which 
are not specified in the Survey. One of 
them with a well at one end, and a large fire- 
place on the west side, was probably a brew- 
house. But the ground has been so displaced 
and altered that it is almost impossible to 


convey to any reader, who has not seen the 


spot, an impression of what it was once like. 

At any rate, at Bishop Alnwick’s death in 
1449, we may conceive the palace as having 
reached the culminating point of its magnifi- 
cence, and in our next paper we shall pass 
from our architectural survey to a historical 
retrospect, and in imagination see the palace 
once more inhabited by powerful prelates 
with their retainers from medizval days down 
to the Commonwealth. 





THE WORLD-SORROW#* 
By JOHN WATSON, M.A., D.D. 


T must seem to detached minds a very 
work of perfection, that while each of 
us has to bear his own burden, certain 
people cannot be content without also 

adding the burden of the world, and tasting a 
* Copyright 1896, by John Watson in the United 
States of America, 


double share of sorrow. No one, however, 
may judge this sorrow to be light or fantastic, 
for this were to shut his eyes to facts and to 
deny a conspicuous trend of present-day 
thought. Many strong thinkers have sorrow- 
fully abandoned the idea of divine government, 
some ordinary folk have lost the comfort of re- 
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ligious faith, hot heads have preached the “Red 
Terror,” kind hearts have thrown away their 
enthusiasm on impossible schemes, young 
people have committed suicide because the 
creation “ groaneth and travaileth in pain.” 
Our fathers quarrelled with their neighbours 
and argued themselves into madness over 
metaphysical mysteries, such as the sove- 
reignty of God. But a large number of 
serious people are chiefly concerned to-day 
about the problems: “ Is there any Heaven 
beyond the grave ?” and “ Why are so many 
of our brethren living in Hell this side of 
the grave?” 

No one can read a newspaper without meet- 
ing many horrors, and having his optimism 
very rudely shattered. In Africa, English 
troops are shooting down savages with arms 
of scientific precision; in Asia, Mohamme- 
dans are butchering Christians with every 
circumstance of brutal barbarity ; in America 
white mobs burn negros to death; in 
Europe armed hosts wait the signal for war. 
Rich people grow richer and more luxurious, 
flaunting their extravagances, their inso- 
lences, their vices in face of the world ; poor 
people herded together in great cities grow 
more discontented and bitter in their squalor 
and poverty. The ancient fear of God, with 
reverence, loyalty, and purity, seems to be 
almost dead, and a hundred signs go to 
prove that pleasure is fast becoming our 
God. In spite of a growing humanitarianism, 
gross outrages are still perpetrated on dumb 
animals, on helpless women, on innocent 
children. What must be the sum of one 
day’s misery over the world ! 

‘* Perpetual moanings from the troubled sea 

Of human thought, and wails from the vexed wind, 

Of mortal feeling, fill our life’s wide air.” 

Times there are when we decline to re- 
member this Inferno and refuse to look 
over its brink. We are disgusted and 
offended by any reference to its tragedy, and 
would prefer that it should be discreetly 
covered from sight. ‘The news from this 
far country hinders our full enjoyment in 
the Father’s house. It comes between us 
and our ease, so that we cannot laugh and 
talk and eat and sleep so pleasantly, with 
such pictures forced on our eyes, with such 
stories in our minds. Certainly the chronicles 
of life, either on battle-fields or east-ends, are 
not appetising or agreeable reading ; but the 
reason why we shrink from reading them is 
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not our sensitive tender-heartedness. but our 
fastidious selfishness. If such wickedness 
is being done and such agony being endured 
it is right and necessary that we should know, 
and cowardly if we refuse to know. He is 
less than human, to say nothing of Christian, 
who can walk the streets of a Western city 
at midnight, or read the reports from the 
consuls in Armenia without being wrung. 

Various questions force themselves upon 
the most sluggish mind beneath the shadow 
of this Gethsemane, and the deepest has to 
do with God. Weare driven past the victim 
and the oppressor, past laws and govern- 
ments, to the source of power and order. 
Where is God, what is He doing, how does 
He feel about this horror? If one of us had 
the authority, would he not in one hour bring 
this immense misery to an end? And One 
has almighty and supreme authority. Why 
does He make no sign? Goaded and mad- 
dened by the contradiction of the situation— 
the love of God, and the sorrow of men, 
earnest and reverent minds are driven to 
abandon one side or the other, and since 
none can deny the sorrow they give up the 
love. Which means giving up God, for it 
were better to believe in no God than in a 
cruel or indifferent God who would not lift 
a hand although the world were filled with 
blood and tears. People who cannot believe 
in a greater devil are not to be counted 
heretics ; their unbelief is a tribute to the 
honour of God. The worst heretics are 
those who have no difficulty about the govern- 
ment of the world because they have com- 
fortable homes and have suffered no wrongs. 
Their faith is not religion, it is only Pharisaism 
and selfishness. 

This fact of world suffering is perhaps our 
darkest problem, and it cannot be faced with- 
out touching another and earlier. Some- 
thing goes before suffering, and that is sin ; 
and it is amazing that we make so much of 
the one and think so little of the other. No 
doubt there are people in this world who 
suffer without having sinned—the vicarious 
victims of the race; but it still remains true 
that if men had obeyed the Law of Righteous- 
ness written in their hearts, this world had 
not been a Gehenna. Were men to keep 
Christ’s commandment of love, there is 
hardly any form of human misery that would 
not be ended in two generations. It is, 
therefore, missing the mark to conclude that 
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this world is misgoverned unless one be sure 
that the government has been obeyed, and 
as a matter of fact we all know very well 
that the opposite has been the case. Every 
one does more or less what he ought not to 
do, and comes into collision with law and so 
his fingers and other people’s are burned. 
The punishment is severe ; but then that does 
not prove that the world is an anarchy, it 
rather proves a very just and strong govern- 
ment. 

It may of course be urged that this only 
pushes the difficulty a stage farther back and 
raises the hopeless question: Why God 
permitted evil. Here the most daring 
speculator gets beyond his depth and is 
certain to be carried away. We can only be 
clear on one point, that liberty of choice 
implies the possibility of choosing wrong and 
that liberty of choice is essential to the 
formation of character. There is no danger 
that a slave should wander from home, for 
ere he got any distance he had been caught 
and brought back. Slaves can be shackled 
and confined. They are saved from becom- 
ing prodigals, but under this régime they can 
never grow into men; they will remain un- 
developed, weakly, neutral, neither good nor 
evil, mere human chattels. It is the glory 
of a son that he is free; it is his perilous 
privilege to go astray. As a free man he 
departs into the far country and plays the 
fool. So it comes to pass that he suffers 
dlesperately, and comes back in hunger and 
rags. When he does return it will not be as 
he went out, but wiser, stronger, better in 
nature. 

If the end of Providence were to secure 
this race in a garden of Eden, lapped round 
with comfort where no one should ever taste 
hunger or pain or loss, then let it be freely 
granted that this world is a conspicuous failure. 
It is so badly arranged and so loosely governed 
that it would bring scandal on a human 
monarch. ‘Things are so much out of joint 
that we are obliged to seek for another 
working theory of life than the garden one, 
and we find it in the New Testament. Jesus 
and His Apostles teach that the supreme 
success of life is not to escape pain, but to lay 
hold on righteousness, not to possess but to 


be holy, not to get things from God but to 
be like God. They were ever bidding Chris- 
tians beware of ease, ever rousing them to 
surrender and sacrifice. ‘They never com- 
plained of their own hard lot, but rather con- 
sidered that it was gain. Winds blowing off 
the snow breed hardy men, and fierce seas 
breaking on rocky coasts make skilful sea- 
men ; and if the mind of God was to compel 
this race up the arduous road that leads to 
perfection, our dark experience is an open 
secret. ‘ 

It is a shallow optimism that would take a 
rose-coloured view of the world, whose moan 
ought ever to be in our ears. It is an inex- 
cusable pessimism that denies the progress 
of the race with the centuries. To-day there 
are wars at a time and in places ; once it was 
war at all times and everywhere. ‘To-day so 
many women are the victims of man’s sin ; 
once all women were his slaves. ‘To-day a 
massacre fires our blood; once it was an 
ordinary event. To-day the poor are at 
least helped ; once they were left to perish. 
The agony of one age is the birth of a better 
life for its child, and every martyr gains some 
good for those following. It is a ghastly 
struggle any way one looks at it, but it is not 
meaningless nor fruitless. ‘The day breaks 
slowly, and the sun as yet hardly pierces 
through the banks of black cloud, but the 
East is glowing and the darkest is past. 

Above all, it ought to be a strong conso- 
lation to every one bitter and perplexed 
about the sorrow of the race that God is its 
partaker. Whatever might be His wise and 
gracious purpose, and however necessary and 
proper might be His means of fulfilling it, it 
were still a trial to faith to imagine Him 
watching from a distance and a place of peace 
this hurly-burly of sin and pain and shame 
and despair. It is another thing when He 
comes through Jesus His Son into the midst 
of the battle, and Himself receives its most 
cruel wounds, when down the ages He is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
and in the midst of the Throne there is a 
Lamb as He once was slain. There is hope 
and strength in this remembrance that the sor- 
row of the world is the sorrow of God, and the 
Redeemer of the world is God Himself. 
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A FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR OF THE BLIND 


By ALFRED HIRST 


FIRST PAPER 


HE name of Thomas Rhodes Armi- 

tage will always be a household word 

amongst the English-speaking blind, 

and had the public generally been 
aware of the nature and extent of his labours, 
it can scarcely be doubted that his last rest- 
ing-place would have been amid the “ glorious 
glooms ” of Westminster, and not in far-off 
Tipperary. 

Dr. Armitage, although descended from 
an old Yorkshire family, was born at Tilgate 
Hall, in Sussex, in 1824. He was the sixth 
of seven sons, several of whom became 
notablemen. ‘The second was the managing 
director of the large ironworks at Farnley. 
near Leeds, where two thousand workpeople 
cre employed. Another became a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge; whilst a third, 
now the only survivor, is a Royal Acade- 
mician.* In 1831, the family removed to 
Avranches in Normandy, and two years later 
to Frankfort. In 1834, he was sent with his 
younger brother to a school at Offenbach, 
kept by Dr. Becker, the grammarian, and 
here he remained for two years. Upon 
leaving he could speak German as fluently 
as English, an accomplishment which proved 
of great service to him and to his cause in 
after-life. Then after a short stay in Eng- 
land, the family went to Paris, where young 
Armitage attended lectures at the Sorbonne, 
and where his studies were superintended 
by a German tutor. Later he studied botany 
whilst residing at a shooting forest which his 
father had rented in Brittany. Returning to 
London in 1840, he was entered as a medi- 
cal student at King’s College, but after work- 
ing hard for twelve months his sight became 
so much impaired that a rest of two years 
was deemed necessary. After this interval, 
he resumed his studies, and in due time took 
his diploma as surgeon, and later the degree 
of M.D. Subsequently he became a Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, and 
practised for many years in the metropolis. 

He was very successful in his profession, 

® Since this article was written Mr. E. Armitage, R A., 
has also passed away. 


but this success entailed so much work on 
his eyes that they again broke down, and 
this time so seriously that, in order to save 
any portion of his sight, he was compelled in 
1860 finally to relinquish his calling. This 
was a great trial to one who was proud of 
his profession, and who was rapidly gaining 
distinction in it. 

When this mischance befell him, Dr. Ar- 
mitage was in his thirty-sixth year, but in- 
stead of repining at the infirmity which had 
overtaken him, he soon began to turn it to 
the advantage of his fellow-sufferers who 
equalled him in fate, though not in fortune. 
Wordsworth tells us that Thomas Clarkson 
had an obstinate hill to climb before he 
gained a good man’s calm and a great man’s 
happiness by freeing the slave. But Dr. 
Armitage found that he had three such hills 
to climb; for the blind may be divided into 
three classes—the young, the able-bodied, 
and the old and infirm. ‘The first need 
education and training, the second work, and 
the third pensions. ‘This blind world, Dr. 
Armitage soon found, was anything but a 
beautiful place, and characteristically he 
began his attempts to improve it with that 
class whose lot was the most deplorable of 
all, viz., the indigent blind of London. He 
joined the committee of the Indigent Blind 
Visiting Society, which, although it had been 
in existence for five-and-twenty years, had 
not, up to that time, answered the expecta- 
tions of its founders. In 1865 Dr. Armi- 
tage persuaded the committee to appoint a 
blind man as one of their visitors. This 
departure proved a great success, and vacan- 
cies as they occurred were filled up in a 
similar manner; and now the society’s 
visitors are all chosen from the blind. This 
example might be followed with advantage 
throughout the country, for just as Miranda 
in the ** Tempest ” suffered with them whom 
she saw suffer, so none can sympathise so 
keenly with the blind as the blind them- 
selves. In company with the blind visitor, 
Dr. Armitage called on the blind in their 
own homes, and his spirit was made heavy 
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A FRIEND AND BENEFACTOR OF THE BLIND 


within him, by the deplorable state in which 
he found the vast majority. Like Samson, 


one and all seemed to be asking the 
question: “To what can I be useful, 
wherein serve my nation?” And _ the 


answer which Manoah’s son gave to his 
own question could have been given by 
almost every blind person whom Dr. Armi- 
tage visited. There was little for man or 
woman to do 


** But to sit idle on the 
household hearth, 
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numbers who had been blind from birth or 
early childhood. Most of these were ex-pupils 
of blind institutions which had professed to 
fit them to earn their own livelihood, but so far 
from this being the case nearly all had drifted 
into pauperism. Accordingly Dr. Armitage, 
though he never relaxed his efforts to better 
the condition of this helpless class, soon 
began to look about for one amongst the 
existing institutions which would be willing 

to try new methods. 

This search was by 





A burdenous drone: to 
visitants a gaze 
Or pitied object.” 


To raise an Eden 
in this waste wilder- 
ness was now the 
work to which our 
great reformer set 
himself. After 
thoroughly reor- 
ganising the society, 
he began in these 
early days gradually 
to endow “ The 
Samaritan Fund,” 
which was a sort of 
“charity within a 
charity.” To this 
object alone he de- 
voted no less than 
417,000, the in- 
terest on which is 
used to help the 
blind in times of 
extreme need. When 
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1 no means encourag- 
| ing, and he deter- 
mined as soon as 
possible to found an 
institution where 
new methods should 
be tried and differ- 
ent results obtained. 
It was fortunate for 
the blind that he 
came to his self- 
imposed task quali- 
fied in every way to 
gain his ends. By 
nature he had been 
endowed with a 
large heart, he had 
received an educa- 
tion which  pecu- 
liarly fitted him for 
the work, and by 
inheritance he pos- 
sessed a large for- 
: + Z, tune. 

pee In 1868, Dr. Ar- 








Dr. Armitage joined 
the committee, 
about #1000 was 
distributed annually 
to 250 persons ; last 
year nearly 1100 
persons received more than £6000. The 
extent of these operations may be judged 
from the fact that at two convenient 
centres work is found for upwards of seventy 
blind women. The beautiful goods produced 
by these women are, as far as possible, sold 
to the public, Mrs. Armitage taking the re- 
mainder at a cost of nearly £200 a year. 

As Dr. Armitage moved about day by day 
amongst the blind of London, he found that 
besides those who had lost their sight in 


middle life or old age, there were great 
XXV—s52 


(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker Street, 
London) 


DR. T. R. ARMITAGE 


mitage founded the 
first of his great 
societies. Previous 
to that date he had 
passed much time 
in the Paris Blind 
the methods of 
education and training which obtained 
there. He was surprised to find that 
no less than 3o per cent. of the pupils 
were able, on leaving, to support themselves 
as organists, teachers of music, or piano- 
tuners. In England, not one per cent. 
were able to do this. In founding the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, Dr. 
Armitage hoped to bring order out of chaos 
as to the methods of education amongst 
the blind in England, and especially in the 


Institution, studying 
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vital matter of the types used for reading 
and writing. 

This was in the year 1868. The Associa- 
tion is therefore only a little more than a 
quarter of a century old, yet its success has 
been most extraordinary and shows how care- 
fully its founder thought out his plans before 
proceeding to put them into operation. 
Being convinced that many of the difficulties 
surrounding the education of the blind had 
been produced by sighted managers of blind 
institutions who with the best intentions had 
selected types adapted for the eyes of the 
sighted rather than the fingers of the blind, 
Dr. Armitage called to his aid half a dozen 
blind gentlemen who, with himself, formed 
the first council of the Association. For two 
years they carefully studied every known type. 
Types there were in abundance and to spare 
—Lucas, Frere, Roman, Moon, and many 
others—but none of them could be written 
and were therefore comparatively worthless 
for educational purposes. The only one 
now surviving is Moon, and that because it 
is considered suitable for the hard hands of 
working men who have lost their sight in 
middle life or old age. In 1870, the council 
completed their arduous preliminary task, 
and decided that the type of the future was 
to be the one invented by the illustrious 
Frenchman, Louis Braille. And in that wise 
choice lay a boundless promise for the future. 
Thousands of the English-speaking blind 
when brought for the first time into contact 
with this marvellous type have felt as Keats 
felt on first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 


‘* |, . . like some watcher of the skies, 
When a new planet swims into his ken.” 


Up to this time Braille was unknown in 
our institutions, but now it is taught in all 
of them, and before long no blind school 
will use any other. It had for many years 
been the official type in France, and one can 
only wonder that its paramount merits had 
been so long overlooked in England. Dr. 
Armitage gave the Association § rent-free 
offices in his town house, 33 Cambridge 
Square, Hyde Park. It was not long before 
the new-comer drove out the old tenant, and 
now “ 33,” as it is affectionately called by the 
blind, has become far too small for its work, 
which has increased ‘by leaps and bounds. 
Dr. Armitage also paid the clerical staff, and 
year after year, with large gifts, balanced the 
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excess of expenditure over income. The 
first report now affords amusing reading. 
The publications were five in number, and 
the most expensive amongst them could be 
had for sixpence. During last year more 
than 14,00c volumes were sent to all parts 
of the world, besides about 10,000 sheets and 
pamphlets. In 1870 the sighted managers 
of blind institutions in the United Kingdom 
had not so much as heard of the type, but 
now more than 700 ladies employ part of 
their leisure in writing out in Braille first 
copies of standard works for the use of the 
blind scribes and stereotypers (more than 
eighty in number) employed by the Associa- 
tion. The blind student is now supplied at 
short notice with any book in any language, 
Greek, Latin, German, French, &c. It will 
interest the sighted to learn that the initial 
difficulty of learning the forms of the letters 
in those languages which do not use the 
Roman type, such as Greek, German, and 
Hebrew, does not trouble the blind student, 
who can master the alphabet of any of these 
languages in half an hour. After Dr. Armi- 
tage’s death, more than £4000 was raised 
as a memorial. ‘The interest on this sum is 
handed over to the Association, and it is 
used year by year to cheapen Braille litera- 
ture and apparatus. The books so reduced 
in price are called “ The Armitage Memorial 
Series.” Six volumes of Milton’s poetry 
have already been included in the series and 
are in consequence to be had at very low 
rates, and to these the council have now 
added four beautiful volumes, forming ‘“ The 
Golden Treasury” Wordsworth with Matthew 
Arnold’s introduction. ‘The complete work 
is sold for the nominal price of five shillings. 
Slowly but surely the interest on this Me- 
morial Fund will make it possible for the 
blind to have small but choice libraries in 
their own homes. 

Perhaps the writer's own experience will 
best illustrate the enormous boon conferred 
by Dr. Armitage on the English blind by 
this introduction of the Braille type. 

It is twenty years since J first heard of 
Braille. I had then been blind for more 
than two years. (Dr. Armitage, it may be 
mentioned, retained some faculty of sight to 
the last, although he was compelled to use 
his fingers for reading). My eyes were en- 
tirely idle and refused absolutely to treat with 
light. It was total eclipse. I had led a very 
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THE HIDDEN FORCES OF NATURE 


active life both within doors and without. I 
had worked hard and played hard, having 
been very fond of riding, shooting, and 
cricket. Some types had been recommended 
to me, but I found them of no real use. 
Just at this time a notice of Braille was read 
to me from the pages of a religious monthly. 
It appeared to me from this account that 
there was great merit in this new type. I 
wrote at once to the largest blind institution 
in London for information. The secretary 
replied that he knew nothing about Braille. 
Pursuing my inquiries, I heard at last of the 
British and Foreign Blind Association, and 
obtained a primer and a copy of “John 
Gilpin” in uncontracted Braille. In a few 
days I could not only read but write Braille. 
I do not know how the Ten Thousand felt 
when returning from Persia they first came 
in sight of the Hellespont, or what the sen- 
sations of stout Cortez and his companions 
were when they stared at the Pacific from 
the top of Darien ; but they could not pos- 
sibly have been more exquisite than mine 
in contemplating the shoreless ocean of litera- 
ture which lay before me. I launched my 
little craft at once and have been cruising 
about ever since. With the Bible and Greek 
Testament, with Shakespeare, Milton, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley, &c., 
the lot of the educated blind man in this 
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respect is, thanks to Braille, not one over 
which it is necessary for the sighted to waste 
pity. The other day in France there died a 
Catholic priest named Pére Céléstin who had 
lost both sight and hearing whilst living as a 
missionary in the Seychelles. Returning to 
France he made the Pilgrimage to Lourdes, 
in the hope of recovering his sight. That 
did no good; but subsequently the worthy 
man learned Braille, and I am not surprised 
that he looked upon this as the answer to 
his prayers. I read daily, almost hourly, but 
the exercise never becomes common, and I 
rarely put down my book without remember- 
ing the two men to whom we owe the inven- 
tion of this type and its introduction into 
England. 

Having written to Dr. Armitage asking 
who Louis Braille was, and stating that if he 
were alive I would go and thank him for his 
invention, Dr. Armitage in reply wrote me 
a very long Braille letter telling me many 
particulars. Later in the columns of Pro- 
gress, he gave us an account abridged from 
the French. Progress, it should be explained, 
is one of three magazines published in Braille 
by the British and Foreign Blind Association. 
Dr. Armitage acted as its editor up to the 
time of his death ; and, although the busiest 
of busy men, somehow found time to write 
most of the articles that appeared. 





THE HIDDEN FORCES OF NATURE 


By THE Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


“ The frost, the heat, the cold, the falling dew, 
The unseen life that throbs in every plant and tree, 
In every tender root, or blade of wayside grass.” 
YOUNG. 


* HE man that planteth a tree,” says 
| quaint old Fuller, “ doeth a goodly 
deed, not for himself alone, or the 

joy of his own sight, and health of 

mind and body; but for generations to 
come.” ‘ You have no notion,” says another 
great lover of Nature—Sir Walter Scott— 
‘“‘of the exquisite delight of a planter of 
trees ; it is like that of a painter laying on 
his colours. There is nothing like it; it is 
full of present, past, and future enjoyment 


—to myself, to all about me, to friends 
whom I may never know.” 

Fully believing this, I am ready to bless 
the name and memory of the man who, 
some fourscore and ten years ago, planted 
a young beech-tree at the lower edge of my 
grassy lawn, where from the terraced walk it 
looks down across a goodly orchard, and a 
stretch of green water meadows away up 
towards the hills. It is not always easy to 
calculate the exact age of a tree, especially 
while in full life and vigour, but the son of 
the old rector who planted this goodly beech 
is yet alive, and from him I got the date of 
his father’s kindly deed. 
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The sapling of 1805, after all the summer 
heats and wintry storms of ninety years, is 
now a grand and stately tree, some seventy 
feet high, with wide-spreading branches 
throwing a deep, cool shade far and wide on 
all sides across the lawn. At eight feet 
from the ground it reaches to a girth of five 
yards ; and a few feet higher the main trunk 
divides into five mighty branches, each as 
big as a good-sized tree—now in full leafy 
foliage, and shining in the golden sunlight 
against the blue sky. The rate of growth 
among trees varies very greatly; and the 
slower the growth, the longer the life. The 
oak measures its life by centuries, and the 
yew, still slower in growth and as long-lived, 
when in its prime adds but one-sixth of an 
inch to its yearly diameter. The ash and the 
beech, when they have a good supply of air 
and light, are among the quickest growers, 
have to reckon their years by the score, 
and often show signs of decay when other 
trees of the same age are in their prime. 
For example, not two hundred yards away 
stands a towering ash, not yet fifty years old, 
the upper half of whose trunk and leafless 
branches are already falling into utter ruin 
and decay; death being hastened by fold 
after fold of green but treacherous ivy, 
whose clasping, deadly rootlets have eaten 
into the very bark, and sucked out the life 
of the whole tree. 

But we must go back to our spreading 
beech, about which, hale and hearty as it 
seems, I have a singular story to tell. 

Late in the autumn of last year, when, 
after rather a long drought, the golden har- 
vest had all been gathered in, without a 
moment’s warning, or sign of impending 
trouble, a huge bough, some thirty or forty 
feet long, fell with a mighty crash to the 
ground. It happened during the night, so 
that no one could say whether the cata- 
strophe was sudden, or brought about by 
slow degrees, between sunset and early 
dawn. The whole thing was a mystery to 
us; and Pottinger, our old gardener, who 
had known the tree for the last five-and- 
twenty years, could offer no possible solu- 
tion. But there lay the huge mass of 
bough, and broken branches, across the 
grassy lawn, partly bedded into the ground 
by the violence of the fall; the wood white, 
sound, and hard, without a sign of decay. 
It took two men a couple of days to cut up 
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and clear away the wreck, and so provide us 
with firewood for the whole winter. A week 
passed. Then said I, “ Pottinger, take a 
ladder, mount up, and see what the state of 
affairs is in the hollow where the main trunk 
divides.” In ten minutes the mystery was 
explained, in a fashion at once simple, un- 
expected, and surprising. 

Deep down in the hollow between the 
riven stems was found a solid mass of beech 
mast ; probably the accumulation of many 
years, and possibly in part stored up by 
some wandering squirrel ; the lower portion 
having rotted away into fine brown mould, and 
thus made a hotbed for some of the nuts. 
These, secretly obeying the law of life hidden 
in every seed, had done their best to cast 
out long, thin, white roots, which in the 
course of long years—who knows how many P 
had slowly, and inch by inch, yet with 
irresistible force, at last forced their way 
down into some crevice or crack between the 
branches, and always waxing greater, had 
finally opened a path for the rain and the 
frost to enter and do their part in the work 
of severance. By degrees the crack had 
grown deeper and wider, as the years went by, 
the long roots grew in size and strength, the 
mass of earth that held them grew heavier, 
and acted downward like a wedge, until one 
stormy night came a sudden gust of wind, 
and with a crash the giant bough fell head- 
long to the ground. Had the beech mast 
simply rotted away in the dark hollow, 
between the great branches, or if the squirrel 
had only kept to his original intention of 
founding a house and home there, the 
catastrophe would never have happened. 
But, the long, thin, tender roots of a score 
or two of small seeds had apparently done 
what winter frost and storm, and even old 
age, would never have accomplished. 

Of this irresistible force two examples are 
close at hand—in the nearest pathway. In 
the centre of the path lies a block of lime- 
stone, of five or six pounds, left there a year 
ago when the wall was rebuilt. Underneath 
lay a ripe filbert from a neighbouring bush. 
By slow degrees the nut sent out a thin 
white root that gradually forced its way to 
the outer edge of the stone, and at last so 
far lifted it as to reach the outer air. It is 
now a tiny tree, four inches high, with a 
tough stem, and two leaves. Close by is 
a bed of lilies of the valley, each in its own 
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dainty sheath of green. For some unac- 
countable reason, the roots have spread away 
and away from their old habitat, under- 
mined the path, and have just now forced 
their way up through the solid gravel—hard 
almost as concrete—and certainly hard and 
dry enough, one would think, to make life 
and blossom impossible. 

What effect this sudden loss of a limb 
may ultimately have upon the grand old 
tree, it is hard to say. We have done what 
we could to heal the wound, by filling up the 
hollow with a mass of thick, tough clay, and 
over that a layer of putty and chopped 
straw, so that no more water may find its 
way in; but the result is doubtful, and one 
can only hope that what Dr. Pottinger can- 
not achieve, Dame Nature can, and will. 

Meanwhile, come away for a moment 
under the cool shadow of the spreading 
branches, and see all round and above what 
a royal treasure is God’s gift of a tree. 
Look up through the waving tangle of leaf- 
age, not onlya shade to us from the summer 
heat, but the haunt of a host of wingéd 
creatures who find a place there, and a work 
to do which they alone can accomplish; a 
home for the nesting bird, and food for the 
ant and the bee. Beneath us, what a soft 
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and goodly carpet of mossy grass, “ with a 
coloured fantasy of embroidery,” says the 
poet, such as no mortal loom can weave. 
Here, within a circle of fifty yards, see what 
a varied and dainty garden of leaf and 
flower! First comes a cluster of snow- 
white meadow saxifrage, then onc, single, 
tiny scarlet poppy, shining like a spark of 
fire in a patch of sunshine; all round it a 
little grove of golden bed-straw, then a stray 
morsel of ground ivy, a cloud of white and 
rose-tipped daisies, a whole row of plumed 
and lordly plantains, with a trio of blue 
campanulas, the music of whose fairy bells—if 
you have a good ear for fairy music—you may 
hear floating away on the summer breeze. 

Think, for a moment, of the long array 
and endless variety of the living flowers that 
spring and summer for the last fifty years 
have brought and laid out here for the simple 
joy and pleasure of all who have eyes to see, 
and hearts to feel, the grace and beauty of 
a single page of God’s book. Autumn may 
come—the days of weary winds, and falling 
leaves, and withered flowers—but spring-tide 
is never far off, when the brightness, and the 
beauty, and the grace will again clothe the 
naked bough, and make even the grassy field 
to blossom as the rose. 
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By JAMES WELLS, D.D. 


this new gospel 

are the medical 

missionaries 

who have en- 
tered Palestine 
in recent years. 
Their daily work 
supplies the Bible 
student with a fresh 
and a very happy 
illustration of the 
Life of Christ. 

In company with 
three medical mis- 
sionaries, I once 
visited el Bukeia, 
an old-world vil- 







lage, unknown to tourists, and about 
twenty miles due north of Nazareth. 
It nestles in a hollow, or mountain-cup. 
It carries one back 2000 years, and 
peoples the mind with unmixed Bible 
images, as the onrushing tide of European 
influences has not yet surged around it. 
It is said to be the only village in Palestine 
where Jews reside whose forefathers have been 
in Palestine since the time of Christ. Like 
their ancestors, they till the soil; and they 
differ widely from the Jewish immigrants. 
The village-chief welcomed us, led us into 
a fortress-like square, and up an outside 
stone stair to the second story of his 
house. It was his “ upper room ” and “guest 
chamber.” How many affecting memories it 
waked in us: “ the chamber over the gate” 
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(this one was literally over the gate) where 
David wept for Absalom; the “loft” into 
which Elijah carried the dead son of the 
widow ; “the little chamber on the wall” 
(this one was such) which the Shunamite 
built for Elisha, and in which he raised her 
dead boy to life ; the “closet” where Christ 
wished His disciples to pray; ‘*the upper 
room” where He celebrated the Supper ; 
and the “ upper chamber” where the body 
of Dorcas was laid. 

It is the middle of March. A smooth green 
sward stretches in front of our lodging. I walk 
out upon it, and stumble over a hole. Itisa 
chimney! I then know why mytread is so elas- 
tic: I am walking on the roofs of the houses. 

It is soon “ noised” that three healers 
have arrived. Words borrowed from the 
Gospels are best fitted to describe what I 
then saw. “And straightway many were 
gathered together, insomuch that there was 
no room to receive them, no, not so much 
as about the door.” Curiosity or kindness, 
or both, seemed to draw around us all the 
healthy as well as all the sick villagers. They 
took the shortest and easiest path—along the 
roofs of the houses. They “ thronged ” the 
doctors as they “ thronged” Christ when He 
went to heal Jairus’ daughter (St. Luke viii. 
42). They were packed together in the 
room, so that the patients were in danger of 
being smothered or suffocated. Everywhere 
such crowds hinder the work of the physi- 
cian. The Talmud, according to Dr. Eder- 
sheim, teaches that ‘the visitation of the 
sick was regarded as a religious duty; the 
more so, that each visitor was supposed to 
carry away a small portion of the disease.” 
One Rabbi, quoted by Dr. Clay Trumbull, 
asserts that “ whosoever visits the sick takes 
away a sixtieth part of his sufferings.” Some 
brought pitchers and shovels for the medicine. 
They are great believers in bulk. I actually 
saw them “ bringing one sick of the palsy 
(at least, a cripple), which was borne of four” 
(Mark ii. 4). I felt the slender roof quiver- 
ing under their tread. Had the healer been 
in the lower story, they could soon have un- 
covered the roof, and laid the patient at the 
healer’s feet. It would have been but the 
work of a few minutes to repair the damage. 
‘‘ There were many coming and goiy,” and 
we “had no leisure so much as to eat” 
(Mark vi. 31). Their eagerness to be healed 
only did not deprive us of our dinner. Our 


‘ 


experience curiously recalled even minute 
details in the life of the Great Healer. It 
was “at even, when the sun was set ;” and 
“in the morning, rising up a great while 
before day,” we went out (Mark i. 32, 35); 
for our stock of medicines was exhausted, 
and we wished to escape from the importu- 
nate sick folk who intended to lay siege to us 
again at suncise. 

A visit to another remote village in the 
highlands of Galilee completed our mental 
photograph of our Saviour’s daily life. Our 
party made a missionary circuit through the 
region which Christ used to evangelise. We 
were thus both om and im His very footsteps, 
healing the sick and preaching the Gospel. 
We came to Jish, the Giscala of Josephus, so 
famed in the Jewish war. The Greek church 
was thrown open to us, and in a few minutes 
we were surrounded by about 150 patients. 
An Arabic gospel was given to every boy 
who could read. ‘The favoured boys were 
hugely delighted with their prize. Each of 
them gathered an admiring circle under a 
leafy tree, and with wonderful animation 
recited the words of life, which, very pro- 
bably, Christ had spoken to their ancestors 
on that very spot. The joyful sound echoed 
through the whole village. 

It was as if the pages of the Gospels had 
started into full breathing life before our 
eyes, so that it was possible for us to 
touch the Physician of souls. Those of our 
party to whom such a scene was new were 
visibly overawed ; and one of them said: 
*‘] never expected to see a sight like this on 
earth : I now understand the life of Christ as I 
never understood it before. I feel as if I had 
actually seen His work with my own eyes.” 

Mark ‘Twain once had such an experience, 
and it subdued him into a reverential mood. 
His graphic and sympathetic description of 
the scene is very unlike his other travel- 
pictures from Palestine. 

If there be a fifth gospel, its pages are 
composed by those who do Christ’s own 
work, in Christ’s own way, in Christ’s own 
land, and on the very spots hallowed by 
Christ’s presence. 

The “ divers diseases ” seemed to be the 
very same, and as numerous as in the 
ancient days. A book has been written on 
* The Diseases of the Bible.” * and it shows 


* By Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., in ‘‘ Bypaths of Bible 
Knowledge.” 








‘* The blind leading the blind” 


that these are just the diseases which now 
prevail in Bible lands. The Arabs, mis- 
dieted and ill-nourished, are an easy prey to 
disease. Polluted water and unwashed 
herbs invite many an ailment. The common 
neglect of the laws of health is beyond belief. 
At Tiberias I followed four or five women 
going to the lake to draw water. The filth 
of the town was lying within water-mark, and 
a few swollen dead dogs were floating about. 


The women quietiy filled their water-jars by 


the side of the foul carcasses. At the well 
of Jezreel, the only well for the village, I saw 
a woman drawing water in a bucket dripping 
with cow-dung. It left on the surface of the 
well circles of evil-looking scum, but other 
women dipped their jars into it without 
remark, 

Ophthalmia and fever are the two sorest 
scourges of modern Palestine. The eyes 
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are injured by the powdery insinuating 
sand, the heat, the glare of sunshine, to- 
bacco smoke, and the smoke in the chim- 
neyless houses. Some would have us believe 
that nearly the half of all the men are blind, 
or sore-eyed. Probably every tourist has 
slackened his pace and had his feelings 
touched in Jerusalem, or in some of the 
towns, as half a dozen or half a score of 
blind men marched past in Indian file, each 
with a staff in one hand while the other 
rested on the shoulder of the man _ before 
him—* the blind leading the blind.” One 
also notices many children with a ring of 
flies round their watery, inflamed eyes. The 
fatalism of the East seems to have already 
marked these poor children as its own; for 
they are unnaturally patient, and never 
brush the flies away. The flies bring the 
germs of disease from the refuse matter on 
which they feed. 
“« Eye-salve ” is still 
one of the greatest 
meeds in this un- 
happy land. Every- 
where in town or 
village, some Barti- 
meus, young or old, 
stretches out his hand 
for an alms. ‘The 
reeking, undrained 
plains develop mala- 
rial fever and ague 
This is believed to 
be the fever of the 
Gospels, which Luke 
describes specifically 
as a doctor would. 
Saddest of all the 
sick folk are the 
lepers, who, as of old, 
assail the passer-by 
at the gates of Jeru- 
salem, and of Nablus 
42 Kings vii. 3). 
They hold out finger- 
less stumps, or a 
begging-bowl instead 
of a palm; and ap- 
peal in unearthly 
sepulchral tones. On 
the west side of Jeru- 
salem, the Moravians 
have a splendid hos- 
pital for them, where 





medical skill and Christian love soften 
and brighten their lot. Near the pool 
of Siloam stands a Turkish hospital for 
lepers, where they seem to receive nothing 
but the shelter of the walls and the roof. 
To all these ills add deep poverty and 
an implacable despotism, and then we 
shall understand how Christ was “ moved 
with compassion” when He beheld the 
multitude. The phrase used implies a ful- 
ness of feeling that is probably not suggested 
by any other word in any language. It 
means that mercy filled His soul, and over- 
flowed upon and thrilled every part of His 
body; so that He had “ bowels of mercies.” 
The tourist usually approaches the “lions” 
of the Holy Land through an avenue of the 
sick and blind. Now and again he finds 
the sick laid out on a bed in the street, to 
attract charity and medical advice ; and I 
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should think that the dogs sometimes lick 
the sores of these poor Lazaruses. 

I daresay we shall do no wrong to the 
native doctors by believing that they cause 
more disease and pain than they cure. As 
among all rude races, magic and medicine 
are wedded, the priest and the doctor are 
one. We know that the Jewish priests 
superintended sanitary and medical affairs. 
Some of the native prescriptions are like 
witches’ broth as described by Shakespeare. 
They contain dogs’ and apes’ dung, goats’ 
bile, fish-bones, beetles, lizards, mummies 
raw and boiled, honey, &c. The patients, 
says one, “are be-read, be-written, be-danced, 
fumigated, disenchanted, rubbed and worked 
all over.” Some practitioners beat the patient 
with his own shoe, anoint him with oil, and 
pray over him. ‘“ Quackery, and the love 
of being quacked,” writes Dr. John Brown, 
‘are in human nature as weeds in a garden.” 
Few would believe to what extent these 
words apply to thousands in our own country ; 
but they find complete confirmation in the 
East. As Thomas Fuller quaintly puts it, 
“Well did the poets feign Aesculapius and 
Circe, brother and sister, and both children 
of the sun; for in all times, in the opinion 
of the multitude, witches, old women, and 
impostors have had a competition with 
physicians.” ‘TI believe in witchcraft,” is 
the first article in the popular creed ; and it 
is thus easier to get the people to swallow 
the prescription than the medicine prescribed. 
They are like the patient who, when asked by 
his doctor for the prescription, replied, “ I 
swallowed it as you bade me.” Others boil 
the prescription, and drink the infusion as 
we drink tea. 

Times without number is the medical mis- 
sionary reminded that his environment is won- 
derfully like Christ’s. Doughty, for instance, 
tells us that the Arabs believe that the sick 
are devil-possessed. And there is an element 
of truth in this notion. Fora clean soul usually 
secures a clean body, and very many physical 
and mental diseases have a spiritual root. 
Their most famous Sheikhs are supposed to 
be able to heal by breathing, by spittle, by 
prayer, and by touch. Two hundred years 
ago, this Eastern superstition survived in 
England, even among many of the learned, 
who believed in “ the king’s touch” as sove- 
reign against scrofula. The Palestinians 
also believe (Matthew xiv. 36) that there 
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is a healing virtue in the garment of a 
saint, whether dead or living, and that the 
rags hung at the tomb of a saint imbibe 
healing power. The Arabs bring their little 
children to be touched by a distinguished 
visitor, believing that the touch will bring 
blessing to them (Tristram’s “ Eastern Cus- 
toms in Bible Lands,” p. 46). The pilgrims 
bring with them a “health-powder” from 
Mecca, and also a holy breath, both of which 
are highly valued. With such an outfit, 
Vambéry and his companions travelled 
through Persia with great comfort and 
honour, and without expense. 

And they believe in faith-healing quite as 
much as the frequenters of Lourdes and 
other wonder-working resorts. They also 
have what they regard as their trophies and 
miracles. And more: our medical experts 
believe in these miracles, and tell us that 
they are rightly ascribed to faith-healing. 
‘In so far as the disease is a lack of faith,” 
says a medical authority, “in just that degree 
is the cure an act of faith.’ Most of the 
diseases whose seat is in the mysterious 
borderland between the soul and the body, 
arise from a paralysis of the will-power, and 
can be cured by anything that rouses the 
imagination, and coaxes the sick’ man to 
throw off his nightmare, and work as if he 
were quite well. The Red Indians have a 
sick dance when they try to cure their sick 
by the united mesmerism of a circle of 
Indians, and sometimes they are very suc- 
cessful. The experiences of nurses like 
Sister Dora and Agnes Jones show how 
powerful the spiritual element is in many a 
marvellous cure. At all events, “a mixture 
of herbs and faith ” achieves cures in Pales- 
tine, as in other lands. By a divine accom- 
modation, the light approached the wise 
men from the East along the avenue of their 
errors. The subject needs careful handling ; 
but should we not believe that the great 
Healer adapted His methods to the medical 
ideas prevailing among His patients, and 
poured His mercy along channels lying ready 
to Hishand? Medical missions in Palestine 
furnish most interesting contributions to the 
study of this question. 

Dr. Vartan of Nazareth, who has had thirty 
years’ successful experience as a missionary 
physician, believes that the native doctors pos- 
sess some really valuable secrets. He regards 
the most of therm, however, as heartless 
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impostors. Here are two recent specimens 
of their quackery. One of them found a para- 
lytic young man at Cana of Galilee, and 
undertook to cure him in half an hour. He 
dug a hole in a tent, kindled a fire, and 
practised some incantations. He then 
covered the young man with earth, all ex- 
cept the head. The patient died. Another 
gipsy doctor -bribed two or three people to 
recommend him as a wonder-worker, and 
agreed to take a fee only if he were successful 
—no cure, no piastre. He then persuaded 
some forty sick women to wear a gold coin 
in their girdle as a charm. After a day or 
two he examined the girdles, in order to 
add an additional talisman. He then put 
a tin coin in place of the golden, and de- 
camped. 

The sick often lose patience, and call 
in another doctor. Hence the number is 
very great of those who have suffered 
many things from many physicians, and are 
“ nothing bettered.” The quack-ridden in- 
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habitants of Palestine powerfully appeal to 
the cor medicum of the Christian physi- 
cian. 

The people also believe greatly in searing 
irons and “cutting” for all sorts of ail- 
ments. Many have their faces branded for 
toothache or headache, and are cauterised 
from ear to ear for sore eyes. Under the 
idea that an inside pain is absorbed by a 
greater pain outside, the doctors practise 
homceopathy with a vengeance. Thanks to 
the splendid Medical Mission College at 
Beyrout, and the growing number of excel- 
lent medical missionaries in Syria, the day 
of these cruel quackeries is drawing to a 
close. 

In many other ways the medical mission- 
ary in Palestine helps us to realise the every- 
day life of Jesus. He can take to himself 
the words of a famous physician, ‘“ Christ is 
the Head of our profession,” and also the 
striking words of Galen, “ Who gives health 
to the sick approaches most nearly to the 
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proper work of God.” The approach must 
be closest when health is given to the body 
in the hope of imparting saving health to 
the soul. The people expect medical mis- 
sionaries to work miracles. They have little 
faith in their own physicians. To them they 
are beginning to apply the words of Job 
(xili. 4): “ But ye are forgers of lies, ye are 
all physicians of no value.” They somehow 
believe that medical science is the offspring 
and heritage of the Christians, and they ex- 
pect cures to come to them supernaturally 
through one who is a representative of God. 
They believe that all the good angels accom- 
pany the true healers, whom they call “ the 
people of blessing.” They thus reverence 
the mysterious doctor almost as a god. 
Some even call him “the great physician,” 
(“‘hakem bashi”), and he soon gains a repu- 
tation wonderfully like Christ’s. ‘ His fame 
is spread abroad throughout all the region 
round about.” - The people pray for him 
while he is applying his remedies ; and he 
is to them a real miracle-worker when con- 
trasted with their own pretenders. His 
medical skill achieves many cures which 
seem to them as wonderful as some of the 
miracles of Christ. He seems to carry 
miracles in bundles and boxes. ‘They ap- 
peal to him to cure old age, and to give not 
eye-salve only, but eyesight to the blind; 
and they will not be said nay. Sometimes 
the dying cling to the doctor, and implore 
him to save them. 

Further, the missionary, as in the days of 
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Christ’s flesh, brings “the double cure” 
within the reach of all the suffering, and 
obeys the twofold command, “ Heal the sick 
that are therein; and say unto them, ‘ The 
Kingdom of God is come nigh unto you.’” 
The mission hospital is a real Bethesda, or 
mercy-house: it is the parable of the Good 
Samaritan done in stone. In contrast with 
their squalid huts and tents, its sweetness 
and cleanness, its pervading atmosphere of 
Christian love in that loveless land, its power 
to bless, and its abundance, seem to them 
scarcely to belong to this poor world. A 
chief who visited his son in one of these 
hospitals felt as if he had entered Paradise, 
undid his girdle, and gave several gold pieces 
to the doctor, in token of his gratitude. 
There are now many such hospitals in the 
land. Each of them is an impressive monu- 
ment to the Great Physician, and a memorial 
of the Christian faith. A new street in the 
western suburb of Jerusalem is called Hos- 
pital Street, and some seven hospitals have 
been, or are about to be, built in it. Every 
missionary physician is an object-lesson which 
the dullest can understand. He brings the 
Great Healer very near, and sheds an incan- 
descent light upon His daily life. He effec- 
tively illustrates Christ’s ministry by reviving 
it. He reveals to Jew and Mahomedan the 
spirit of the Nazarene, and the widespread 
blessings His Gospel offers to all the chil- 
dren of sin and sorrow. He proclaims that 
there is still a balm in Gilead, and a Phy- 
sician there. 





THE STANDING STONES 


By E. H. BELL 


HE sky is snow-laden. It is grey 

like the stones of the mystic circle. 

They are alike so old, the ancient 

sky and the primeval stone—both 
the children of mystery. 

Snow is lying upon the fields and hills ; 
not the deep fall that is so like a shroud, for 
here and there the warm, brown face of the 
dear earth looks through, and the hedges are 
white on the wind side only. How still are 
the air.and earth, as still as the great stones. 


When the wind blows the red berries of 
the hawthorn bush tap, tap, day and night, 
on the grey stone, and in the plantation near 
the oak saplings whisper and cry, but .in vain 
—it is in the silence we hear the low, 
primeval voices. 

To-day, the young oaks too are still; they 
peer wistfully through the fringe of the silver 
birches that border the roadway. They seem 
to hear some far, faint echoes. 

It is no mystic avenue—at least not of 
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monoliths, that leads now to the Druids’ 
circle. A modern highway has cleft it in 
twain. The traffic of a parish passes to and 
fro across a spot once held in holy reverence. 
Yet some echo of its old-time magic thrills 
in the heart of man. The peasant trudging 
homeward in the dusk is still awed by its 
mystery. To him it is an “ uncanny” place. 
Fear quickens his step as he passes by. 
Many besides the simple countryman dream 
that they have seen the spirits of the past 
lingering here in the shadows of the night. 
In the depths of the forest—the phantom 
forest of prehistoric centuries—there are 
souls that seek with the old, old passion to 
pierce the darkness. Reverent hands serve 
at these rude altars. Stately forms bow low 
before the Unknown and Invisible. The vest- 
ments of the priest shine white in the gloom of 
the leafy temple. He speaks of things sacred 
and unseen. His song is of life eternal; but 
the smoke of the sacrifice rises and dims the 
hand-breadth of sky above the lofty trees. 
The shadows of the night pass ; it is day, 
and other voices take up the ceaseless song. 
Of the primeval forest no trace is left; the 
eyes range to the everlasting hills. Wide 
spaces are about the mystic circle; the in- 


finite heavens are about the earth. The 
ancient rites are gone with the hoary forest, 
their memory even is lost—and the stones 
are dumb—no record is graven there. No 
man has traced upon them the story of his 
quest for the sacred thing that should give 
him strength in life’s pain, and fearlessness 
in death. 

The ruined altars keep their own secrets 
—perhaps it is well. 

Yet the spiritual yearning is for ever the 
same. Shapeless stone and village spire both 
look upward to the stars. 

The white snow is cold and the earth is 
desolate. The wild birds are starving for 
food. ‘There among the sacred stones they 
tear each other with beak and claw for the 
last of the red berries from the rose-bush. 

For countless years the monoliths have 
looked upon this scene, impassive alike to 
winter’s cruelty and summer’s smile. How 
often have they seen the wild rose bloom and 
die! For a thousand years they have heard 
the chime of the Christmas bells. Will they 
stand there listening till Eternity’s dawn ? 

A white veil is drawn across the sky ; the 
snow falls—falls like a shroud upon these 
uncouth portals of the temple of the Infinite. 
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ETON CHAPEL 


By E. M. 


HE train steamed out of Paddington 
Station one Saturday afternoon, 
crowded with hundreds of toilers, 
who would for a few hours rest their 

eyes and brains amid the freshness of the 
country green. 

As we passed Ealing, my opposite neigh- 
bour remarked, ‘What an improving place 
Ealing is!” which made me observe the 
long, ugly rows of houses, all fashioned on 
one plan, painfully new and _ suburban. 
Perhaps it was partly the contrast that made 
the ancient buildings of Windsor seem more 
stately than ever as we approached the 
station ; and when I had crossed the bridge 
from Windsor into Eton, and noticed the 
old narrow windows and the sombre green 
or chocolate of the doors, I thankfully realised, 
with a sensation of rest which nothing new 
ever brings, that “Eton was not an im- 
proving place.” 

Boys were everywhere—crowding on the 
bridge in the faultless Eton dress to watch 
the boats below flashing past on the river, 
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playing cricket in the playing fields in soft 
white felt hats and flannels, passing up and 
down the street, along Keate’s Lane, through 
the schoolyard—the stream of boys: seemed 
never ending. Patches of colour appeared 
at every turn, red may, lilacs, laburnum, 
and everywhere the pure brilliancy of the 
early leaves ; the gardens were in the style 
of an age long past, and there was no air of 
bustle or hurry in anything. 

Sunday dawned as fair and beautiful as 
ever the day of rest has been in this work-a- 
day world,-and we passed across the smooth 
lawn by the lilac-trees and under the arch of 
honeysuckle on our way to Eton Chapel, 
where Dr. Welldon, the Headmaster of 
Harrow, was to preach to-day. 

From every quarter the boys streamed, 
like Browning’s rats, emerging from every 
house; and hundreds of hats were touched 
as the masters passed in cap and gown. 

We turned into the delicious coolness under 
the arch at the entrance of the school-yard 
and mounted the old stone steps to the 
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chapel, up which have gone so many gene- 
rations whose feet have long rested in quiet 
churchyards, or by distant battle-fields, or 
beneath the great sea; and then we found 
ourselves in the stalls of the chapel, which 
was fast filling with boys. 

In front of us sat the collegers in their 
surplices, some of them very small boys ; and 
the lines of boys stretched away till their 
faces became indistinct in the distance. 
The stalls were filled with masters, their 
families and friends, and some were there 
who had worshipped here for the last fifty 
years, and the atmosphere of the place was 
reflected in their faces. You felt as you 
looked at them that, after all, character is of 
far more importance than action, or, to put 
it simply, what a man is matters more than 
what he does. 

Near the east end of the chapel, the rich 
tints of Burne-Jones’ tapestry contrasted with 
its sombre surroundings, portraying the 
Visit of the Magi, and in its suggestive 
reverence it must be a continual reminder to 
Eton boys of the light brought into the 
world by the Incarnation, and the possible 
greatness of human life. 

The Sixth Form, choir, clergy, and masters 
entered, and service began. 





More than once the Headmaster of Harrow 
glanced at the row of collegians ; possibly 
his thoughts were back again in the days of 
his boyhood, when he occupied that place. 
The sea of heads was almost bewildering ; 
there was not a spare place anywhere. Some- 
times the singing was left pretty much to 
the choir and a few; and then Dr. Lloyd 
pulled out more stops on the organ, the 
harmony was dropped, and in a mighty roar 
of unison, the voices filled the chapel and 
seemed to linger along the fretted roof. 

Possibly the echo of that triumphant burst 
has come back to many a lonely watcher in 
later years. 

The morning was hot and old memories 
were strong. 

Here Wellington knelt as a boy, little 
dreaming of Waterloo ; here our Prime Mini- 
sters came day by day, with minds full of 
boating and cricket and the many interests 
of boyhood, before the weight of a nation’s 
welfare had rested on their shoulders ; here 
Patteson offered himself and his life work to 
God, and then went to rest by the waters of 
the Pacific, the Martyr-Bishop of Eton, leav- 
ing his name and his work as a perpetual heri- 
tage to the school which numbers him among 
her noblest sons. And then came the thought 
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of the unknown multitude who had been 
trained here to know the value of honour 
and duty, working all over the world with 
the patient courage to which an Englishman 
is no stranger. 

No one could select from this vast assem- 
bly of boys our future statesmen and bishops; 
no one could tell which little lad would one 
day lead his 
men into ac- 
tion, dare 
death, or win 
the Victoria 
Cross. Pos- 
sibly the boys 
who sit side by 
side to-day will 
one day head 
the divisions in 
the House of 
Commons; but 
the thought was 
far from their 
minds to-dayas 
the sunlight 
slantedthrough 
the great 
coloured win- 
dows and 
lingered over 
the young 
faces. That 
the thought was 
present in the 
preacher’s 
mind was soon 
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Perhaps, he said, if he asked each boy 
separately what quality he most admired, he 
would say courage. Physical courage was a 
thing in which few boys were lacking, but 
there was a higher courage than,that—it was 
to dare to stand alone for God ;' and then he 
snoke of the banner each carried, which had 
been given in a special manner to some 
lately, at their 
confirmation. 
They were al) 
enrolled as sol- 
diers; and as 
he spoke of the 
soldier - life, a 
flash of enthu- 
siasm seemed 
to pass over 
the congrega- 
tion, and lifted 
the boys into 
the region of a 
higher ideal. 

Who would 
be those to do 
splendid deeds, 
to suffer great 
things? None 
could say ; and 
when one rose 
to the rank of 
a hero, possibly 
he would be 
one whom his 
companions 
would never 


to be made have _ selected 
evident when as specially 
he addressed courageous. 
them as the Did the 
future . states- preacher’s 
men of Eng- (Yrom a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 55 Baker.Street, W’.) thou g hts 
land. glance back to 
The text REV. J. E. C. WELLDON the gentle Pat- 


came with the 

surprise that 

the Bible version of the Psalms so often brings 
in its striking distinctness from the better 
known translation : 

“ Thou hast given a banner to them that 
fear Thee, that it may be displayed because 
of the truth.” 

The preacher looked round at the boys 
below him, and he took the two keynotes of 
his passage—Courage and Truth. 


teson walking 

out of the room 
at the sound of bad language, or resigning 
his place in the eleven, unless the singer of 
an improper song at the cricket-supper 
apologised ? 

Then there was truth, and truth was 
a far higher thing than merely not telling 
a lie. 

*“T know this school,” said Dr. Welldon 
simply, ‘and I know what other schools 
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are.” The little boys looked up; they all 
knew the difficulty of the school standard. 

“You are not true,” said the preacher 
sternly, “if you are one thing at home and 
another thing at school, if you are one thing 
with the masters and another thing with the 
boys.” 

And then he turned to them, not as the 
boys of to-day, but as the statesmen of the 
future, and spoke of England’s truth and 
honour. An Englishman’s word was taken 
as truth all over the world; he was not sure 
that it would always be so, in the view of 
recent events, but it remained with them to 
decide whether it should so be taken. 

“Because of the truth ”—it was a splen- 
did motive, and he bade them all remember 
that any falling from the truth on the part 
of one made it more difficult for others to 
be believed. Courage and truth should go 
hand in hand. Would they bear with him 
while he told a story, which perhaps they 
had heard before, of a young Austrian 
soldier? The deepening silence seemed to 
send back the electric answer to the preacher, 
and he proceeded. 

“ After the battle was over a young officer 


was found in one of the trenches mortally 
XXV—53 


wounded, and they prepared to carry him to 
a better place of rest; but he pleaded with 
such terrible earnestness to be left where he 
was that they gave way to his wish. 

“He had not long to live, and after his 
death they lifted the boy out of the trench, 
and then they saw why he had pleaded with 
such terrible earnestness not to be moved, 
for under him lay the colours which he had 
defended till death. He could keep them 
no longer, for they were in the enemy’s 
hand ; but when the General heard of it he 
refused to take them, but wound them 
round the young soldier’s body, and they 
were buried with him.” 

They too had a banner to guard till 
death—with courage it must be displayed 
because of the truth. 

Then the hundreds rose to their feet, 
and the silence was broken. And soon the 
crowds passed out—beneath the great organ, 
through the ante-chapel, down the steps 
and by the cloisters into the Playing Fields 
beyond—little knots of boys and masters, 
friend with friend—in all the fair beauty 
of summer sunshine over the great river 
stretching away towards the Castle. Dr. 
Welldon, too, strolled in the playing fields, 
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which he knew so well, reviving old memories, 
and, possibly, to-day feeling more of the 
boy than the master. 

* ‘Then we turned in from the hot sunshine 
to one of the houses in the cloisters, where 
years ago the Fellows lived before the days 
when Fellows were deemed a needless luxury. 

The quaint old doors, studded with nails, 
looked as if no modern hand had ever 
touched them, and we passed inside to a 
quiet, old-world life, far removed from the 
noisy strife of tongues. 

You could fancy that here the cloth was 
still removed from the shining mahogany 
after dinner; for there was nothing that 
could be bought at any shop in the present 
day, and the peacefulness of a past age was 
everywhere—a striking contrast to the cease- 
less stream of young life on all sides. 
Possibly the character of Eton insensibly 
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affects the boys, and gives to them a 
veneration and reverence not too common 
nowadays. We passed through the quiet 
house into the garden beyond, and thence 
to the Fellows’ Eyot. 

Stately swans floated by, and behind us 
rose the red walls of the college building, 
against which the green leaves shimmered in 
the sunlight. It would have been difficult 
to fancy a finer picture of an English Sunday 
onasummer day. Here the masters assemble 
on the 4th of June to see the fireworks, and 
here, years ago, many a brilliant scene must 
have been witnessed on Montem Day, when the 
artistic beauty of every age and nation seemed 
to be assembled at Eton for the occasion. 

The windows in the chapel had spoken of 
the Fellows now no more, but you could 
almost fancy in the silence that again the old 
figures would come forth from the cloisters 
in cap and surplice, and you would 
see Wilder, Dupuis, Green, and Plum- 
tree, with Provosts Hawtrey, Hodgson, 
or Goodall. ‘There is a factor in 
education perhaps not sufficiently esti- 
mated, and it is the silent influence 
of place and customs. That Eton is 
favoured in this respect none can 
doubt ; the boy will not understand it, 
but the man realises it when he goes 
back again. 

I looked at the boys as they hur- 
ried to their several houses for lun- 
cheon, and thought of the sermon. 
Truth and Courage—the character- 
istics of the hero, the power to stand 
alone. How impossible to say who 
would prove himself worthy ! 

But school-time is the time for 
sowing, and the harvest comes long 
after. A few would speak of the 
sermon, but by the great majority 
it would never be mentioned; only 


years afterwards the world may 
realise that the man who did a 
splendid deed was once an Eton 
boy. So, strong with the heritage 
of noble lives lived long ago, our 
great schools do a work for the 


country which could be done in no 
other way; and beneath the shadow 
of England’s royal home, her 
greatest sons learn the highest mean- 
ing of true citizenship. 

It was hard to come away from 
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this quiet spot, back along the noisy line, 
through the new ugliness of Ealing, to the 
great city, where of necessity there must 
be many dissensions and much strife of 


tongues ; but the soldier’s life was strong under 
all the confusion, and, girt with truth and 
courage, the boys of the nation rose before 
me as “an army terrible with banners.” 
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LADY ROSALIND; OR, FAMILY FEUDS 


By EMMA MARSHALL 


AUTHOR OF “ UNDER SALISBURY SPIRE,” ‘* WINCHESTER MEADS, 


” 


ETC. ETC. 


‘* The crooked shall be made straight, 
And the rough places plain.” 


CHAPTER XXI 
WHAT NEXT? 
** If one could have that little head of hers 
Painted upon a background of pale gold, 
Such as the Tuscan’s early art prefers ! 
BROWNING. 

HERE was a gloom over the Christ- 
mas dinner at the Manor that 
evening, and no one seemed able 
to keep up even the appearance of 
cheerfulness, though Marcia did her best to 


do so. The conversation was continually 
reverting to Lady Rosalind’s troubles and 
continual anxieties. 

“There seems no end to them,” Janet 
said. “Why are some people always in 
bothers and worries and others having a 
smooth, easy life ? 

“As Marcia said, we have had plenty of 
fun—and I can say I am very happy and have 
all I want—and I think every year I live is 
happier than the last.” 
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“ What a blissful state-of contentment ! ” 
Bernard said. He had not spoken before, 
and as usual there was a ring of bitterness 
in his voice. 

“ A blissful condition of which you know 
nothing,” Lord Penbury said. 

“Tt would be odd if I did,” was the re- 
joinder. 

Marcia saw a storm was threatened and she 
hastened to say, “I hope from what Mr. 
Walker says little Barbara will get better. I 
was amused to hear Mrs. Selworthy congratu- 
lating herself that it was only brain fever that 
was threatened.” 

“ Only brain fever! what more did she 
want ? ” 

“Oh! she was so terribly afraid it was 
scarlet fever, wasn’t she, mother ? ” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Penfold said, “‘ Mrs. Selworthy 
is a very foolish woman. I dare say all 
mothers want their children to exercise 
patience sometimes, but that dear little 
Hessie is a miracle of patience. With her 


hands bound up and in such pain, it was 





** Mrs. Penfold said anxiously, ‘ Is anything wrong, Geoff ?’” is it that 


provoking to hear Mrs. Selworthy lamenting 
that they would be scarred, and telling me 
her family were remarkable for the beauty of 
their hands ! ” 

“They will be honourable scars,” Janet 
said, “won’t they, Geoffrey? If it had not 
been for Hessie, the house might have been 
burned down and the children suffocated.” 

“ Have you a _ headache, Geoffrey?” 
Marcia asked, for Lord Penbury’s unusual 
silence on this the first day of his return 
began to excite some suspicion, in his mother’s 
mind, that fresh troubles had arisen at Pen- 
bury. 

“ No, I am all right ; pull this cracker with 
me, Janet? How you used to pretend to be 
frightened when you were a little girl and shut 
your eyes as if you were going to be shot.” 

‘‘ Yes, I remember, and Hessie was here 
that Christmas.” 

«“ Ah! I remember it too,” Lord Penbury 
said. Then he relapsed into silence, but as 
his mother was passing out of the dining- 
room as he opened the door for her, he said, 
‘*T want to speak to you 
alone, mother, will you 
come into my study ?” 

Mrs. Penfold put her 
hand into Lord Penbury’s 
arm, and looking up at 
him, said anxiously, “ Is 
anything wrong, Geoff?” 

“No; at least, I hope 
you won’t think so,” he 
replied. Then when they 
reached the room com- 
monly called by his sisters. 
** Geoffrey’s Den,” he said, 
“There, sit by the fire 
and wrap your shawl round 
you, it is bitterly cold to- 


night. I believe it is 
freezing harder than 
ever.” 


Mrs. Penfold did as she 
was told, and waited pa- 
tiently while her son threw 
on another log of wood and 
then, leaning against the 
mantelpiece, he began: 
* Mother, I am in love at 
last !” 

“ Ah! Geoffrey, I am 
so glad—so very glad; 
dear little 
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niece of the Bishop’s at Fountains, Mary 
Brougham ? ” 

“No, there’s no Bishop’s niece in the 
case, I am afraid.” 

“Then it is some one you met in Scot- 
land. Marcia told me you were enjoying the 
house party at the Campbells’ so much.” 

“Wrong again, mother, it is some one 
you know.” 

“ Not—not, Gertrude Mainwaring.” 

“No,” and Lord Penbury gave a little 
nervous laugh, for the truth must come out 
now, and he had his misgivings as to how 
his mother would take it. But he straightened 
himself as he leaned against the mantelshelf, 
and said bravely : 

“It is Hessie—Hessie Selworthy! This 
is not a sudden thing, mother. I can’t re- 
member the time—that is, ever since she came 
here—just when I did not love her, as a child, 
and some months ago I found that I loved her 
as a woman, a pure, guileless woman ; and if I 
can win her I shall be the happiest of men.” 

Mrs. Penfold could only exclaim, “ Hessie! 
Hessie! ” and say to herself how blind she 
had been—how blind they had all been not 
to see it. 

“ But, my dear son, have you well con- 
sidered that a penniless girl brought up as 
Hessie has been is not the wife for you? 
No, Geoffrey, I cannot say I think you are 
wise. Iam sure as time goes on you will 
agree with me that a very different girl— 
sweet and good as Hessie is—would be the 
right wife for you. Have you really pro- 
posed to her?” 

“Yes, and now I want you to see her, 
and overcome what I am certain—yes, I am 
nearly certain—is the barrier between us. 
Will you be kind to her, and tell her you 
can welcome her as a daughter ? ” 

“Tt is a great deal to ask, Geoffrey. 
You must not expect me to say I approve 
of this idea of yours.” 

“This idea!” Lord Penbury said. “It is 
not an idea. Iam in sober earnest. I am 
not half good enough to possess Hessie—I 
know that well enough. I would to God I 
could look back on a life which might make 
me more fitted to be her husband; but at 
least I can say I love her with my whole heart, 
and that I will try to be worthy of her! ” 

Mrs. Penfold listened to her son with a 
somewhat provoking smile on her lips. 

“My dear boy, it sounds a little absurd 


when you. speak of not being worthy of 
Hessie. Most people would say the balance 
weighed greatly in your favour. You seem 
to forget your position and all that will be 
required of you.” 

“ My position! the heir of a miserably 
encumbered estate, and a big desolate old 
castle in a desolate country. For years I 
shall be hampered by the want of money, 
and for this reason él 

“For that reason you require a wife at 
least with a modest fortune, and one who is 
accustomed to the rank in life to which you 
are born. You cannot say that little Hessie 
is suited for this, or to take the head of your 
house.” 

“Tt is no use discussing the subject 
further,” Lord Penbury said. “ Will you or 
will you not receive her as a daughter ? 
You know her well enough, and surely you 
would not have allowed her to be educated 
with my sisters, and have given her free 
entrance to this house, if you had any reason 
to doubt her being—what she is—a perfect 
gentlewoman, and as good as she is beau- 
tiful? I told the whole story to my cousin 
Rose to-day, she is quite ready to welcome 
her into the family, and advised me to lay 
the whole thing before you, and ask you to 
put Hessie’s mind at rest, and set her free to 
give me her love, if indeed, and I pray 
Heaven I am not deceived, she could give it 
to me— if she were not held back by fears of 
your disapproval.” 

A pang of jealousy shot through Mrs. 
Penfold’s heart as she said : 

“Tf you take Rosalind for your confidante 
and counsellor, you can hardly want me, 
Geoffrey. Rosalind may be right, and if you 
think her judgment infallible, you must 
abide by it.” 

“Ts that all you have to say, mother?” 
Lord Penbury exclaimed. “It is so unlike 
you to thwart me, you, who all my life have 
been my dearest friend as well as my 
mother.” 

Mrs. Penfold’s voice was soft and tender 
in its tones, as she said: 

“Perhaps it is because I am your best 
friend that I cannot do as you wish: that is 
I cannot say I approve a marriage which 
would, I am certain, be a disappointment at 
last. You will find every one agrees with 
me, except Rosalind, and Rosalind is a little 
peculiar.” 
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“Peculiar in being one of the best and 
noblest women who ever lived,’ Lord 


Penbury said hotly. ‘The more I think of 
the splendid fight she has made against the 
most galling troubles, the more I admire 
her.” 

‘“‘T know very little of Rosalind,” Mrs. 
Penfold said coldly. ‘‘ She has never unbent 
to me, or sought my advice. If she had 
done so, I should have strongly urged her 
not to encumber herself with those two poor 
children. If the blind child is taken from 
her, I shall see no cause to regret it. The 
child can never enjoy life. She is so fragile 
and delicate as well as blind, and it will be a 
relief in the end, which Rosalind will be the 
first to feel in the future.” 

Lord Penbury did not take much notice 
of what his mother said. Little Barbara’s 
life or death was not the uppermost subject 
in his mind. 

As Mrs. Penfold rose to put an end to 
the conversation, she drew her shawl closely 
over her shoulders, saying : 

“What a frost this is. 
for the old and the poor.” 

“Mother,” Lord Penbury said, “do not 
leave me in uncertainty. Will you, out of 
your love for me, see Hessie, and tell her 
you are ready to receive her? You have 
never failed me yet, my best friend! ” 

His voice was low, and trembled with the 
denth of his feelings. He had loved his 
mother with a more than ordinary affection, 
and had gone to her with every trouble in 
his schoolboy and college days, always find- 
ing sympathy and good sound advice ready 
for him. Was she going to fail him now? 

Mrs. Penfold put her hand into her son’s, 
and as she raised her face to his, he bent 
down and kissed her again and again. 

“My dear son, you must give me time. 
I cannot, in so grave a matter, act hastily. 
You must give me time;” and then Lord 
Penbury opened the door for his mother, 
and she passed out. 

“T am my own master,” he thought. “TI 
am not a boy. I shall do as I choose. Not 
even for my mother can I give up Hessie ; 
and I will not give her up. What a queer 
thing it is, that a good pure woman like my 
mother should prefer, as I know she would, 
any one of the girls about or in London, 
to this sweet child— ignorant of the 
ways of the hollow world, with nothing of 


It is very trying 
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what they call the New Woman about her. 
Yet sweet and gentle as she is, she has a 
spirit and a will of her own. I must get her 
to say she will marry me, with or without 
my mother’s consent. Consent! that is non- 
sense. I am free to do as I choose. I will 
get her promise, at any rate, and Rosalind 
will back me up, I know.” 

But Lord Penbury had to find that 
Hessie’s promise was not so easy to win! 


Little Barbara did not die, though she 
became an object of ceaseless care to Lady 


Rosalind. Life went on at High Cross in 
much the same way for the next few 
months. 


The Earl came at intervals to Hazeldene, 
and during the spring ot that year he took 
a house in London for a few weeks in the 
season, and invited his mother and sisters to 
occupy it. 

He took his seat in the House of Lords, 
and as his mother saw him popular and 
sought after, she hoped what she called his 
“fancy for little Hessie” was dying out. 
She thought she knew her son, and his 
bright happy temperament deceived her. 

He had taken no one into his confidence 
but Lady Rosalind, and Janet and- Marcia 
could not understand why Hessie would not 
come to see a little of London life. 

“It is so odd, for I know she would enjoy 
it, and I am sure, mother, you would be 
glad to show her everything, and our maid 
could easily make up some pretty frocks for 
her. I wish you would ask her to come, 
mother. Our invitation seems of no use.” 

‘Oh, it is because she is so devoted to 
Rosalind and those children. She has not 
cared so much for us since she has had 
them,” Janet said. 

*T don’t think you have any right to say 
that,” Marcia replied. “She is just as 
loving as ever to me.” 

‘*T know that, but of course her time is 
taken up now with all she does for Rose 
and those children.” 

“Mother, will you write to Hessie, and 
ask her to come here at least for our last 
fortnight ?” 

“T don’t think Rosalind 
Hessie,” Mrs. Penfold said. 

She was quietly reading her letters at the 
breakfast-table, and although she had heard 
all that had passed, she did not appear to 
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do so till she was obliged to answer Marcia’s 
question. 

Lord Penbury now came in, and asked 
his sisters to get ready for their ride in the 
Park. 

“The horses will be round directly. 
Come, make haste,” he said. 

“Geoffrey, do persuade mother to invite 
Hessie to come for a fortnight, please do. 
Hessie won't take our invitation, and I 
know she is waiting for mother to write.” 

“Well, make haste and get on your 
habits,” Lord Penbury said. ‘I don’t care 
to keep the horses kicking their heels at the 
door for an hour.” 

“Ts Miss Willoughby going to ride with 
us to-day, Geoff ? ” 

“Yes, I think she said she would join us 
at Hyde Park Gate.” 

Lord Penbury sat down to make a second 
breakfast. He had been in the dining-room 
before his mother and sister came down, and 
Jenkyns had brought in a hot dish and coffee 
for his especial benefit. 

Mrs. Penfold went on reading her letters 
and there was silence, till folding up the last 
she replaced it in the envelope and said, “ It 
is a lovely day, the Parks will be looking 
their best this morning.” 

It had been so for many months, now. 
There was a constraint between the mother 
and son where once there had been such 
perfect confidence. ‘Then, as Lord Penbury 
did not answer, she said, “Constance Wil- 
loughby seems a very superior girl and has a 
good fortune from her own mother. She 
has been at Oxford, and I hear writes for 
magazines, and has had a novel accepted.” 

“T hope it will be worth reading,” Lord 
Penbury said, “and not crammed with rub- 
bish about the rights of women.” 

“Constance Willoughby is very clever and 
charming, and good also,” his mother said, 
‘‘and I am glad Janet and Marcia should see 
a great deal of her. I have invited her to 
Hazeldene in August.” 

“ Why don’t you invite Hessie Selworthy 
here for a visit ?” 

“You know the reason, Geoffrey. If I 
did so, I should seem to countenance what I 
cannot approve.” 

Lord Penbury pushed back his chair and 
rose from the table. 

“Do you seriously think, mother, that I 
care two straws about Miss Willoughby 
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though I allow she is a long way better than 
most of the girls we meet? She does not 
paint her face for one thing, nor blacken her 
eyebrows, nor dye her hair till it looks like a 
brass tea-kettle at the back of her head.” 

“ You seemed to enjoy talking to her last 
night at Lady Ponsonby’s,” his mother said, 
“and I heard you ask her to join the girls in 
the Park this morning.” 

“Of course I like to talk to her, and so 
do many other people, it seems. But, mother, 
I may as well say once for all, that what I 
told you I felt for Hessie last Christmas, I 
feel now ; only, if possible, my determination 
to marry her is stronger than ever. I 
respect her,” he said, “for refusing to come 
into this family against your will. I admire 
her more and more, and though I have 
done my best to remove her scruples, I 
respect her for holding to what she thinks 
right. Iam only biding my time with what 
patience I can, mother, and it is but fair to 
tell you so.” 

Is there any subject in the world which 
causes more serious breaches between mothers 
and children than their differences about 
marriage ? 

Here for the first time in his life Lord 
Penbury felt himself drifting apart from the 
mother with whom up to this time he had 
been in perfect sympathy, and he felt it 


keenly. 
But not as keenly as she did! Mrs. 
Penfold knew well enough, when her 


son was talking to her about his sisters, 
about Penbury and its repairs now going 
forward, that there was always a_ hidden 
feeling which was as a little root of bitterness 
springing up to trouble him. There are few 
things more painful than this kind of con- 
straint of which two people are both con- 
scious and yet have neither the will nor the 
power to break through. 

Much in this case may be said for Mrs. 
Penfold. She knew all the embarrassments 
as to money which her son had inherited 
with his title and estates, and it was only 
natural that she should desire for his wife a 
woman who with a moderate fortune might 
help him to raise the honour of the old name, 
which had suffered sorely from the ill con- 
duct of some of its members. 

It was in silence that Mrs. Penfold saw 
her son leave the room, and presently from 
the windows of the dining-room in Hyde Park 
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** She was quietly reading her letters at the 
breakfast-table ” 


Square watched him and his two sisters set off 
for their morning ride. How handsome he 
looked as he managed his spirited horse, and 
with a bright smile greeted the coming of 
a third horsewoman who rode up with a 
groom and joined the party. 

«Oh, what a mistake he is making,” Mrs. 
Penfold thought with a sigh. “I can only 
hope he will change his mind. It is not that 
I do not love poor little Hessie, and I think 
she is behaving so well about it all. But the 
fact remains, she is mot a suitable wife for 
Geoffrey. She has not enough savoir vivre 
to begin with, and not a sow in the 
world.” 

“Here is a telegram for Geoffrey, no 
doubt from Mr. Cornish.” 
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Jenkyns now came 
in with the familiar 
orange envelope on the 
salver. 

“For his lordship,” he 
said. “There is a paid 
reply, my lady.” 

“Then I must open 
it,” Mrs. Penfold said. 

Well used as we are to 
telegrams in these days, to 
us, at any rate of an elder 
generation, there is always 
a little flutter of the heart 
as we open them. Mrs. 
Penfold felt this, and it 
was several moments _ be- 
fore she could disentangle 
her eyeglasses, which had 
hitched in the lace of her 
collarette, and fit them on 
her nose, Jenkyns mean- 
time standing as if un- 
concerned, looking _ to- 
wards the window, past 
which several horse- 
women were riding on 
their way to the Park. Mrs. Penfold mean- 
while read : 


** To LORD PENBURY, 
‘““HyYDE PARK SQUARE, LONDON. 


“Come at once. It is absolutely ne- 
cessary. 


“ ROSALIND.” 


“ Dear me, what is it now? Rosalind is 
always very dictatorial What can be so 
pressing. Stupid not to say what it is, leaving 
every one in suspense.” 

Then Mrs. Penfold turned to her writing- 
table, and wrote on the blank form: 

“ Penbury is out riding. fe shall have 
your telegram on his return. 


‘Mary PENFOLD.” 


When she gave the form to Jenkyns, she 
said: “Let his lordship see this on his 
return.” 

“His lordship is lunching at his club, my 
lady.” 

“Then let it be sent there. 
put it in an envelope and address it. 
be sent to the club at once.” 


Wait ; I will 
Let it 
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CHAPTER XXII 
WHAT IT WAS 


“*I believe with Dante—‘se tu sequi la tua stella’— 
that He who ordained my star will not lead me into 
temptation ¢hrough it. Without Him all places and 
methods of life are equally dangerous; with Him all 
equally safe."—-CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


On the lovely evening of late June which 
had preceded the morning when Mrs. Pen- 
fold had opened the telegram for her son, 
Lady Rosalind was seated in a garden-chair 
under a spreading lime-tree, whose leaves 
cast a flickering shadow on the grass as the 
western sun shone 
through them. 
Lady Rosalind 


had been for so 
many years accus- 
tomed to solitude 


that she hailed the 
chance of an after- 
noon to herself like 
this. The children 
were going out with 
Hessie in the “ go- 
verness cart,” Lady 
Penbury was driving 
with Lady Main- 
waring, and Lion was 
his mistress’s only 
companion. 

Everything around 
her was in the full 
glory of summer, and 
the air was heavy 
with the scent of the 
lime blossons, which 
hung in golden tas- 
sels over her head, 
and mingled their 
perfume with those 
of the Gloire de 
Dijon roses growing 
up the house behind 
her. 

Presently there 
was the sound of 
wheels, and Mr. 
Walker drove up to 
the gate. 

“JT have brought 
you a visitor,” he 
said, as Bernard let 
himself down from 
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the gig and came across the grass to his 
cousin. 

“T’ll call for him on my way back,” Mr. 
Walker said as he drove off. 

“TI hope you don’t mind my coming,” 
Bernard said. 

“ Don’t be foolish,” Lady Rosalind replied. 
“You know I am always glad to have you. 
I was thinking of coming to Hazeldene ; then 
I felt lazy and thought I would have a nice 
dreamy afternoonalone. It is a day to dream, 
isn’t it?” she said. “‘A real summer day. And 
listen to the bees ; their drowsy hum in the 
lime blossoms makes it quite perfect.” 





‘His mother! his mother!” 
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“ Yes,” Bernard said, “and I am come to 
break the spell. I felt a great longing to 
come, and when Mr. Walker proposed it I 
could not resist it.” 

“‘ Why should you resist it? You silly boy. 
I know it must be very dull for you at 
Hazeldene when the others are away.” 

“Dull! no. I like it a hundred times 
better than when they are there. Where is 
Hessie ? ” 

‘Gone out with the children. They are 
to have tea in the copse under May Hill.” 

“ Rose,” Bernard said, “do you know 
than man Mainwaring is always tryig to 
meet Hessie ? I have watched him.” 

Lady Rosalind’s face grew very pale. 

“ He is only playing fast and loose with 


her, and I am certain it annoys her. Of 
course Hessie can’t endure him. Has she 
said anything to you about it ?”’ 

“No!” Lady Rosalind said, “not a 


word.” 

“ Well, she did say something to me, and 
I only wished I were able-bodied that I 
might give him the thrashing he deserves. 
Mr. Mainwaring went away in January to 
Egypt—he has only been back a_ few 
weeks. Ever since they have been in Lon- 
don he has been hanging about. I thought 
I would tell you, Rose, for you might speak 
to him.” 

“T! Iam the last person to do so,” 
Lady Rosalind said with a little bitter 
laugh. She had long since been disillu- 
sioned, but yet there is always a pang 
known to noble natures when they are 
obliged to acknowledge that they have been 
deceived. 

* 1 will speak to Hessie, poor child, though 
I think she is able to defend herself. She 
always reminds me of that description of the 
maiden by Longfellow—one who bears a lily 
in her hand: 


‘ Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that enchanted wand,’ 


Dear little Hessie !” 

Lady Rosalind had kept her faith with 
both Lord Penbury and Hessie, and had 
never given any one a hint that she was in 
their confidence. Except on one occasion 
with Mrs. Penfold, when she had dared to 
differ from her view of the case, she had not 
spoken on the subject to any one. 

Whatever the gossips of the village and 
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neighbourhood might have to say, they did 
not come to Lady Rosalind. For it is quite 
true that scandal-mongers and idle gossips 
always have a shrewd notion where their 
wares will be found acceptable, and where 
they will be the reverse. 

‘Read to me, Rose,” Bernard said. “I 
see you have your Browning at hand. [like to 
hear you read. I always feel the better for it. 
I think,” he said earnestly, * you have helped 
to make me less cantankerous, you have borne 
so much trouble bravely, splendidly, and you 
have often made me feel what a poor, miser- 
able grumbler I have been, because I am lame 
and crooked. The soul within me needn’t be 
crooked too—I see it now as I never did see 
it—till you came into my life.” 

“Oh, Bernard, I am so glad,” Lady 
Rosalind said. “ It makes me think when I 
hear you say this, and when I feel the two 
poor children’s love for me—Queenie as 
they call me—that I have not come to my 
place by accident, and God has been leading 
me right, though some of the way has been 
rough enough, and the weight of the sins of 
others, of my father—my poor father—does 
press hard on me sometimes.” 

“ And there is some mystery about my 
father,” Bernard said. ‘* Have you never 
thought so? In my melancholy moods I 
have felt as if I belonged to no one. I have 
no memory of my father and mother to look 
back on. I can’t remember when I came 
to Hazeldene.” 

“ Don’t regret that too much, Bernard ; to 
have no memories is better than to have 
sad ones. Let us have a bit of Browning 
now, and without opening the book, Lady 
Rosalind said, “I will repeat to you some 
lines from Christmas Eve. They came to me 
as I sat here thinking over my life, Bernard, 
and they seemed to put into words what 
I felt—that is the work of the true poet— 
for many of us who would speak if we could 
are dumb, and so God makes those who 
can, speak for us.” 

“Yes,” Bernard said, “and you interpret 
for me, Rose. I am always slow of speech 
when I feel anything deeply.” 

Then Lady Rosalind said : 


‘* Thou love of God ! Or let me die, 
Or grant what shall seem heaven almost. 
Let me not know that all is lost, 
Though lost it be, leave me not tied 
To this despair. 
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** Let that old life seem mine no more 
With limitation as before, 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress ; 
Be all the earth a wilderness, 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 
To reach one eve, the Better Land.” 


Bernard did not speak; he watched his 
cousin’s face, her head leaning back against 
the scarlet cushion of the chair, her eyes 
raised to the summer sky as it shone through 
the emerald leaves of the lime-trees. 

Presently she said : 

‘“‘T have learned this much, Bernard, when 
all the earth seemed a wilderness, that it is 
not for me to pause and say the way is too 
hard, too difficult; I must go on, on, on, 
till the life with no earthly temptations is 
reached.” 

The calm of the summer evening seemed 
to be spread over these two who sat together, 
each with their separate cases and _ heart 
sorrows. 

Alas! that this calm should be rudely 
broken by the sound of wheels, and by a 
harsh metallic voice. 

“Yes, I expect this is the house; High 
Cross, isn’t it?” 

The answer came from the driver of a 
ramshackle old fly, which had been taken at 
the Shepton station by two people who now 
came in at the gate, and crossing the sloping 
turf to the lime-tree, Mrs. Mackenzie said : 

“Here I am again! I don’t suppose you 
are glad to see me, that can’t be supposed.” 

Lady Rosalind rose her full height from 
the chair, and stood for a moment silently 
facing the two women. 

““T thought you were in Australia,” she 
said. ‘ What has brought you back ?” 

“ Ah! that’s the question you may well 
ask. But here I am and here is the daughter 
of another brother of your father, and my 
father! You may well look astonished and 
I dare say you will not believe my story just 
as once before when I first saw you sitting 
on that stile at Penbury ; you must believe it 
now. Have you forgotten how proud and 
stiff you were to me? But you know all I 
told you was truc, true as gospel, and so is 
the tale this poor creature has to tell. Come,” 
she said, giving her companion a somewhat 
rough reminder by shaking herarm. “Come, 
speak out.” 

“J didn’t want to come,” the woman said 
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helplessly, “ but she made me. It’s no odds 
to me whether the Earl has a right to the 
title or not. I was quite content.” 

“ Because you were, and are, a weak- 
minded fool. Now are you going to tell the 
story or shall I?” 

“Tell it if you like, it is true.” 

“True, of course it is, and it concerns 
you,” Mrs. Mackenzie said, turning her large 
dark eyes on Bernard. ‘ What would you 
say to hear your father was older, yes, by some 
hours, than the father of the man who has 
come into the title? They were twins, but 
your mother left it as her dying words that 
your father was the elder of the two by a 
good many hours.” 

“Eight hours,” the gentle voice inter- 
posed. 

“‘ Well, eight hours then, counts in a court 
of law, for I have gone to one of the best 
lawyers in Melbourne this time. It seems that, 
like a lot of them, this brother of the old Earl’s 
was a black sheep. He did something which 
brought open disgrace, and the old Earl and 
Geoffrey Penfold, who lived in these parts, 
packed him off to Australia with a sum of 
money, and for this he gave up his just claim 
to the title. He was married to a lady, and 
it was at the entreaty of his wife, poor woman, 
that the thing was hushed up. How old are 
you?” she said sharply to Bernard. 

Bernard did not answer, he stood like one 
in a dream. 

Lady Rosalind answered for him, “ Nine- 
teen.” 

*‘ Ah well, when he was two, he was sent 
to his Uncle Geoffrey, who was always a good 
fellow. While there was only one girl, it did 
not matter, his father thought, but he sent 
him this boy, and he was received and treated 
like his son.” 

‘¢ Never,” Bernard said in a low voice, 
hoarse with emotion. 

“Well, you needn’t mind now you are the 
Earl of Penbury, and this young woman has 
her mother’s dying affidavit that what I tell 
you is true. Your father was the heir to the 
old man who died last year, and left behind 
him a peck of debts and troubles.” 

“For my part,” Mrs. Mackenzie said, “ it 
seems to me to be a bad day’s work for any 
one to marrya Penfold. They ain’t a respect- 
able lot—though as I’m the daughter of one 
of them—I say it, that shouldn’t say it.” 

« And now here’s another; dear me! what a 
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nest of cousins and sisters and nieces and 
nephews have come to light.” 

“Sit down,” Lady Rosalind said to the 
trembling woman, who was evidently in 
Agnes Mackenzie’s power. Sit down on this 
bench ; you look very tired.” 

The kind words were too much. The 
poor woman broke out into sobs and 
tears. 

“T didn’t want to come. She made me. 
It is all past and gone now; my father and 
mother are dead, and I don’t want to rake 
up all their stories.” 

‘‘T am at a loss to conceive,” Lady Rosa- 
lind said to Mrs. Mackenzie, “ what is your 
object in coming here with this story. It 
can do you no good.” 

“Oh! can’t it! I shall expect a proper 
sum from him,” she said, “ now he is Earl of 
Penbury, or,” she added, in a lower voice : 
“‘T don’t say but that Harriet yonder—that’s 
her name, Harriet Rosslyn—may not be 
ready to hush it all up, if it is made worth 
her while and mine too!” 

The low cunning of the woman made 
Lady Rosalind recoil from her with righteous 
indignation and loathing. 

She saw it all now; a mean spirit of revenge 
had, as well as the hope of gain, prompted 
her to unearth this new scandal. 

From the first she had been annoyed by 
Lord Penbury’s manner to her, the allowance 
granted her, and the stipulation that she 
should return to Australia. 

That anonymous letter received from 
Milan on her way out, in the preceding 
autumn, was now explained. She had gone 
out to Australia again, only to worm out this 
secret, and bring fresh trouble on the family 
who had not shown any inclination to receive 
her as a relation. 

Bernard’s face of utter woe touched Lady 
Rosalind with infinite pity. 

He who had only an hour before been 
speaking of his lonely position and his sad- 
ness at knowing nothing of his father and 
mother, now knew their history only too 
well. 

His cousin put her arm round him as he 
stood by the chair leaning on his crutch, and 
said, “ We will send for Geoffrey; we will 
not go further into this matter to-day.” 

Then turning to Agnes Mackenzie she 
said, ‘‘ May I ask you to return to Shepton ?” 

“You are very hospitabie, I must say, but 
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as it happens I prefer to return to Shepton, 
as there is all our luggage there, and I don’t 
want to lose it. Where are the children? 
I want to see them.” 

Her manner softened as she said: “ Bless 
them! they were good little creatures. I 
hope you are kind to them, and don’t treat 
them as you know how to treat people as if 


they were dirt beneath yonr feet. Come, 
Harriet. Don’t cry like a baby. I never 
saw such a simpleton as you are. You are 


in for this now, and you must go through 
with it.” 

The poor woman rose from her seat, and, 
gathering all her resolution, she said:,“I 
hope you will believe that I did not wish to 
do this, and if he does not care to be the 
Earl, why should all this fuss be made about 
it?” 

Then she went up to Bernard. “You are 
my brother,” she said. ‘“ You have eyes like 
my mother’s. Oh! she was so good and so 
patient, you would have loved her, I know. 
She often longed to hear about you, the only 
boy she ever had. I think she wished me 
to tell all this story, and it was the thought 
of her which brought me round to the idea. 
I have her likeness here in this locket— 
see!” 

And opening a large silver locket, she put 
it into Bernard’s hand. 

“ His mother! his mother !” 

The sweet pathetic face looked up at him, 
and claimed him for herson. With a sudden 
impulse Bernard raised it to his lips. 

“Yes,” he said in a low husky voice. 
“Yes, I believe your story, I feel this was 
my mother.” 

They were gone at last. The wheels of 
the fly grated harshly on the road, and 
Bernard said : 

“ What shall I do?” 

“Nothing, till Geoffrey comes. My 
mother and the children are happily out, 
but they will be coming home directly. Take 
heart, Bernard,” she said, “and let us say 
nothing or do nothing till Geoffrey comes. 
Let us hold to these words I repeated an 
hour ago, and go on—go on in faith that we 
shall reach the Better Land in God’s good 
time.” 

“T leave it all to you,” Bernard said. 
«Ah! here are the children and Hessie !” 

The children came, Meta leading Barbara 
by the hand, and Hessie followed with a 
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great basket of wild roses and honeysuckle 
and other treasures. 

“We have had such a lovely afternoon,” 
she said. ‘Oh! Bernard, we met Mr. 
Walker just as we were turning into the road 
from the wood, and he told me if you could 
not wait for him, we might drive you home 
in the cart, if Lady Rose does not mind. He 
thinks he may be very late.” 

Sam was bringing the pony-cart into theyard 
when Lady Rosalind called to him to stop. 

“TI have a telegram to write,” she said. 
‘‘ Take the picnic basket out of the cart, and 
then you must drive to the station with the 
message.” 

“ Has anything happened ?” Hessie asked 
rather anxiously. 

‘¢ Yes, it is a business matter which I must 
ask Lord Penbury to settle.” 


“ Now, good-bye, Bernard,” she said, as. 
she went with him to the gate, and added in 
a low voice : 

“IT shall say nothing till I have seen 
Geoffrey.” 

The telegram was addressed to Lord Pen- 
bury’s club, that no curiosity might be ex- 
cited in Hyde Park Square. 

As it happened Lord Penbury was dining 
out, and afterwards joined his brothers and 
sisters at Mrs. Willoughby’s reception. Thus 
having waited anxiously the next morning for 
the post, and finding there was no letter 
nor telegram from Lord Penbury, Lady 
Rosalind despatched Sam once more—this. 
time on the pony’s back—to Little Monk- 
ton, and the telegram with the answer paid 
was opened by Mrs. Penfold in her son’s. 
absence. 





A PILGRIM SONG 


Rise, O rise! The day is near! 
Comes a breath of morning skies, 
Over the wildernesses sere-— 
Patient soldiers, virgins wise, 
O arise! 


Rise, O rise! The aay is near ! 
Eastward all the world’s dark rit 
Melts into the heavenly sphere : 
Bounds of Time with light are dim : 


O arise ! 


Rise, O rise! The day is near! 
Powers of darkness overwhelm, 
By the flashing of each spear, 
Burning shield, and burning heli. 
O arise! 


Rise, O rise! The day is near! 
Far beyond this sombre bourne, 
Firstling of the golden year, 
Breaks the dawn to those who mourn. 
O arise! 





Rise, O rise! The day is near! 
See the ruddy lustre grows, 
And far palaces appear— 
Silver dreams amid the rose! 
O arise f 


Rise, O rise! The day is near! 
Long the path that ye have trod ; 
Your worn feet perplexed by fear 
Now with peace assured are shod, 
Through sore travail holpen here 
By His staff and by His rod. 
O arise 


Full-orbed in yon climate clear, 
Planted on no earthly sod, 
Nearer now, and yet more near, 
Glows the city of your God, 
Floods with light your wistful eyes— 
O arise, ye pilgrims dear, 
Patient soldiers, virgins wise, 
Take the prize. 
Lord, we rise. 


ALFRED H. VINE, 














THE OLD RELIGION 


OF CHINA 


By ALICIA BEWICKE LITTLE 


OW vividly I remember the first 

Taoist priest I ever ‘met. Stand- 

ing out a dark, sad figure against 

the evening sky in his long ash- 

coloured gown, with his hair falling dark 

about his cadaverous cheeks, a little white 

flag, inscribed not with Imri but with 

Chinese characters, over one shoulder, his 

wooden gong under his arm, a shrine to 

the Goddess of Mercy on his back, and a 

sack in which to receive the offerings of the 

faithful at his side. ‘The hearts of the 

people here are corrupt,” he said. ‘ They 

are all hard. This is a wicked city.” Then 
he went on his way into the city again. 

If we could but have photographed him 
with just that face and expression ! 

It was too late to call to him to return 
then, but we told our servants if they any- 
where saw him to ask him into the garden ; 
and there one day we asked him to stand 
among its many steps under the shadow of 
a Judas-tree, with a palm-tree for his goal, 
and briars and stones about his feet. He at 
once took a splendid pose without ever being 
asked, grasping the clapper of his gong, and 
standing immovable for at least twenty 
minutes. For it was strangely difficult to 
get the camera into position, and arrange all 
our accessories to our satisfaction. Hecame 
from the distant Province of Honan, and he 
went about collecting money to build bridges 
and make roads, he said. He spoke beau- 
tiful Chinese. And that was all we learnt 
about him then, as we sent him down some 
cash and imagined the transaction at an end. 
But some hours afterwards, going into the 
entrance hall, I found him calmly seated 
there, waiting. On seeing me he straightway 
rose and said with perfect politeness, and 
in that beautiful Chinese of his which made 
every syllable distinct and yet soft : 

“T do not think you know what manner 
of man Iam. I travel all over the country, 
collecting money to build bridges and to 
make roads, and I do not know how much 
you understand, but heaven sees everything, 
both what you give and what I do with it.” 
He paused. 

“Yes,” I said, “ Shang-ti, the Above All.” 


“ Ah, you know that,” he said, a faint 
smile irradiating for a moment his sad 
features. ‘“ Well, He will see what I do 
with what you give. And I must have silver 
to build bridges and make roads. You 
have only sent me cash,” and so speaking 
very gently with a polite bow he sat down 
and calmly waited again. 

Of course we sent him silver, and equally 
of course I have often been teased since 
about the great cost of that photograph, and 
laughingly told that he was probably nothing 
better than a clever imposter, but none of 
our servants would ever admit this. They 
all said he was “a true man.” 

Years afterwards, when it was our lot to 
live in a Chinese house right in the heart of 
a Chinese city, by way of decorating our 
strange room—twenty-six feet by thirteen, 
with one whole long side all windows, and 
these windows all of blue and white pat- 
terned paper, save for an occasional pane 
of glass to let in: light after the Chinese 
fashion—I hung some photographs upon our 
door, and among them this of the Taoist 
priest. And one of our Buddhist friends, 
from Omi’s sacred mountain, coming to see 
us, started with a smile, exclaiming: “ Why 
I know that Taoist priest. He is from 
Honan. He goes about collecting money 
for bridges and roads now. He used to be 
a Brigadier-General.” But we could learn 
no more even now, though the Buddhist 
priest seemed greatly interested by finding 
his portrait on our door, and stepped forward 
to look at it again and again. 

One is always pulled up short when one 
is beginning to be romantic about a China- 
man. Once I came upon a great celebra- 
tion, fire-crackers, theatricals and a feast, all 
given by a great Mandarin, a very high 
official, in honour of his wife’s birthday. 
She had been dead for thirty years. Did he 
love her above everything? would he be 
present at the play? would he take part in 
the feast ? I asked, full of the same emotion 
I felt as a child when I first heard of King 
Pedro of Portugal crowning his poor dead 
Imelda, and making all his haughty nobles 
do obeisance, and kiss the cold hand of the 
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THE OLD RELIGION OF CHINA 


corpse. But it was impossible to hear any 
more, except that such a celebration so 
many years afterwards was unusual even in 
China, the land of surprises! And, just in 
the same way, I have failed so far to hear 
any more of that man from Honan, once a 
Brigadier-General, now a mendicant menk ; 
but there is One above who sees all, both 
what he is doing and why he does it. 

It was only quite lately we met for the 
first time a Taoist nun. Few, even of those 
who have lived longest in China, know that 
such a being exists. And meeting her gaze 
always fixed upon me, amongst a staring 
crowd at a wayside inn, where we had 
stopped for a midday meal and rest, I was 
greatly puzzled to know what manner ot 
being she was. It seemed impertinence in 
any man to look me so full in the face, and 
above all to smile as he did so; yet the 
idea of her being a woman, so tall and well 
set up, standing there so fearlessly in the 
open street amongst a crowd of men, and 
in that loose, disfiguring ashen grey robe, 
seemed impossible. We could not even 
believe it when first we were told. Then we 
beckoned to her to come nearer, and for a 
few minutes we were objects of mutual 
curiosity to each other. She was a fine 
grown woman with feet not deformed ac- 
cording to the Chinese usage, of comely 
features and healthy complexion, with an 
abundance of glossy hair done up in the 
style affected by Taoist priests, drawn in 
loops through the bandeau or crownless cap 
they wear twisted so as to sit quite high on 
the top of the head towards the back, and 
fastened very firmly with a large pin. 

‘‘Why do you not travel in a chair?” she 
asked, after a fresh survey. 

“We understand the roads to be too 
bad.” 

“ Then why not at least ride ?” 

“Ah! if we could but find a pony.” 

We had tried bribes, commands, everything 
in vain, for the day was of that kind when 
the very marrow of your bones seems to 
melt. Straightway, the nun told us how and 
where to get a pony, and a most lovely little 
animal she procured for us. She told us she 
was staying in the neighbourhood with her 
relations, and then expressed rather a 
willingness than a wish to receive us in her 


‘convent, should our return journey lead us 


through the city where it was situated. Then 
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her attention was diverted by some singing. 
A number of Taoist priests appeared, paus- 
ing with lighted candles and strange rites 
at each door down the street. Our nun 
joined the party, rather listening to and 
surveying the monks than herself taking 
part in the worship. It was of Kwanyin, 
Goddess of Mercy, she said. She had, besides 
a great freedom of movement, an impatient 
way of answering all questions, as if she were 
thinking “ Surely you know that ?” 

We had spent some hours at a Taoist 
monastery a few weeks before, the only Taoist 
monastery on the whole of the sacred moun- 
tain of Omi, which is for the rest entirely 
given up to Buddhism and its seventy odd 
temples. ‘The Taoists, however, with that 
extraordinary eye for the picturesque with 
which they seemed specially gifted, seem to 
have chosen the most beautiful site upon the 
mountain for their home, which is perched 
like an eyrie on an out-jutting spur at a 
great height, and only connected with the 
rest of the mountain by a col with a knife- 
edge. All the hours we were there a very 
curious, and to our ears a wholly unmusical 
service was going on. ‘They had just finished 
roofing their temple with iron tiles and were 
returning thanks to the God of heaven and 
earth, that they were so far preserved from 
the danger of fire. Two men dressed like 
officials with official caps knelt before the 
altar, alternately intoning, whilst the other 
beat a wooden gong or clashed cymbals, 
and a small boy rang a bell at what to us 
seemed just the wrong intervals. We did not 
care to spend the night there, for no one has a 
good word for Taoists, unless Buddhist priests, 
whom I have heard say gravely, and with 
dignity : “Some are good.” As a general 
rule they are accused of being mixed up with 
many magical incantations and vile supersti- 
tions ; but I am always very loth to believe 
what the people of one religion say of those 
set apart for the teaching of another. 

Taoism, an older religion than Buddhism, 
dating indeed from before the teachings of 
Confucius, was so purely beautiful as delivered 
by Lao-tsze, its great teacher, that Victor von 
Strauss says: ‘In the loftiness, as in the 
depths of divine knowledge which it exhibits, 
as well as in the profundity of its moral 
teaching, it is comparable with no other 
system of religion outside the great stream 
of revelation which begins with that made 
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to Abraham. And then: “ Where Lao-tsze 
demands complete surrender of self to Tao 
(the Word of the Gospel of St. John) before 
all things, with total renunciation of self— 
whence all virtues spring up of themselves, 
because Zao rules in the heart ;—-when we 
find him according recognition to the same 
virtues which we also prize as outpourings 
of the union of the soul with Zao, we cannot 
but be reminded of the gospel ethics.” 
Lao-tsze, born in the year 604 B.C., was 
already very old when Confucius was yet a 
young man seeking to learn from others ; 
and from the recorded remark of Confucius 
after their memorable interview, we see what 
impression the great Honan teacher made 
upon him then, even in his lifetime: “I 
know how birds can fly, fishes swim, and 
animals run. But the runner may be snared, 
the swimmer hooked, and the flyer shot by 
the arrow. But there is the dragon, I cannot 
tell how he mounts on the wind through the 
clouds and rises to heaven. ‘To-day I have 
seen Lao-tsze and can only compare him to 
the dragon.” In the one small book, about 
twice the length of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which the Court Librarian wrote for the mili- 
tary Guardian of the Frontier, as the one man 
who understood—who was worth writing for, 
and to whom he gave it before retiring no 
one has ever known whither, we find: “ Not 


presuming to claim precedence in the world, 
I can make myself a vessel fit for the most 
distinguished services.” —* Nowadays, always, 
from the earliest times, that lament over the 
decadence of virtue !—Nowadays, they give 
up gentle compassion and cultivate courage ; 
they give up frugality, and try to be generous 
without it; they give up being last and seek 
to be first ; of all which the end is death.” 
Indeed, his teaching seems to have been an 
almost prehistoric Quakerism: “ Gentle com- 
passion is sure to overcome in fight, and to 
be firm in maintaining its own. Heaven will 
save its possessor, protecting him by his 
gentleness.” In one of the earliest books by 
a disciple, often attributed to Lao-tsze, we 
find that beautiful saying: “There are no 
special doors in man’s lot for calamity and 
blessing which come as men themselves call 
them, and their recompenses follow good and 
evil deeds as the shadow follows the sub- 
stance.” Von Strauss says again: ‘ Lao- 
tsze shows the firmest possible belief in the 
possibility of a perfectly righteous man, and 
he says: ‘Lo! a truly perfect man ; and all 
turn to him!’ May we not discover some- 
thing in the highest sense prophetic in this 
view of an old so-called heathen ?” 

The sounds of Taoist worship have been 
arising first from one side of me, then another, 
as I have been writing these pages in Lao 
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THE OLD RELIGION OF CHINA 


Chun Tung, in one of the most celebrated 
Taoist temples in Szechuan ; but to my sur- 
prise I have noticed that each time, as a 
Taoist priest went by to worship, he has closed 
door after door, and when I have tried to get 
them open and follow him, the coolies have 
explained: “Even Chinese may not be 
present.” 

Attracted by the mystery, my mind reverts 
to the grandest sepulchre I have ever seen. 
Looking from the top of the mile-high preci- 
pice, sheer from the very summit of the sacred 
Omi, I became aware of something out of 
place, something that looked incongruous on 
the face of the rock. A Chinaman, leaning 
over the wall built to prevent people from 
falling over, but which people are always 
mounting the better to see over, said, peering 
into the abyss below : 

“To you see it too? They tell me it is 
a man, but I can’t believe it.” 

I took my opera-glasses and looked. 

‘“‘ Yes—yes, it is a man,” I said half doubt- 
ingly. 

“ Tell me, how is he dressed?” asked the 
Chinaman, “ that I may know if it is really 
true.” 

‘“‘ He has a long hood over his head like 
what the chief priest here wears, and a long 
gown, and there is a basket on his right arm. 
He has fallen across a tree, and he lies with 
his face down.” 

“ That’s right. Then it is true,” said the 
Chinaman. “The Taoists wear hoods like 
that. And they told me he had a basket, 
only I would not believe it. He has lain 
there three years, they say. The first year 
his clothes were blue, the next they were 
grey, now they are almost white. And by 
next year they will be all gone, I suppose. 
He was seeking that cave just above—do you 
see it ?—that he might retire for ever from the 
world and purify his soul. An evil influence 
came out of the cave and he fell! There he 
lies dead!” 

Dead indeed! for ever retired from the 
world! It seems as if God—our God and 
his God, there can be but one, Lord and 
Father of us all—accepted his offering, with- 
out requiring the year-long, daily sacrifice. 
There were no signs of struggle in the orderly, 
composed garments. His spirit must have 
passed away as his foot stumbled, and he fell 
across the fallen tree. The angels bore Moses 
to his sepulchre. No one has borne the 
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Taoist priest, even the winds of heaven can- 
not touch him. He lies secure, sheltered by 
the precipice on which he perished. The 
great white mists of Omi are his winding- 
sheet ; the glory of Buddha, encircled by its 
threefold halo, floats above his inaccessible 
resting-place. Year by year, day by day, 
pilgrims stand, stretching out prayers of sup- 
plication over his prostrate form, then kneel 
and knock their foreheads on the ground. 
The bells are struck, the prayers are chanted, 





TAOIST PRIEST 


the incense busns by the unburied pricst’s 
last sepulchre. 


‘* Stars silent rest o'er him, 
Graves under him silent.” 


And he lies prone upon the mountain-side, 
his poor, perishable garments growing thread- 
bare in the snow and rain, this ardent follower 
of Lao-tsze, a man, who sought safety from 
the temptations of this world, and found— 
not only safety, we trust, but—heaven ! 











SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE Rev. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, M.A., Rector or St. Joun’s, LIMERICK; 
AUTHOR oF “SENT Back BY THE ANGELS” 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘O Lord of heaven and earth and sea” 
Lesson : Luke xii. 13-22 
TREASURE ON EARTH 


E cannot live without treasures. 
There must be something to 
hoard and tenderly keep in the 
deep places of our being. 

My youngest friend is not quite two ; for 
I do not count certain very youthful per- 
sons with whom I have a mere tickling and 
crowing acquaintance. That friend has his 
treasures—a kitten, who has very much to 
put up with, yet contrives to keep its blue 
eyes unclouded, and flourishes the jauntiest 
tail in all the world: two oyster-shells, and 
a small wooden cart, lacking a wheel. 

My oldest friend is eighty-four. He, too, 
has his treasures—the armchair nearest 
the news-room fire, and the daily papers. 

And all my other friends have their 
peculiar treasures. 

Ah, who shall say what it may not be ?— 
a house, a title, a ribbon, a medal: a pansy 
or an orchid or a rose: a picture painted: 
a song remembered : a little headstone: a 
tiny pair of shoes. There is nothing so high 
or so low, so shallow or so deep, but it is 
some heart’s hoarded gold. 

And you, my dear children, like all the 
rest of us, have your treasures. Rather 
fickle treasures, yours, I fancy: changing 
with the seasons, veering with the winds. 
Sometimes all the world chinks with the 
marbles in your pockets. Sometimes you 
dress and undress your treasure—a blue- 
eyed treasure this, with wonderful gold hair 
—twenty times a day. Now it comes dain- 
tily to meet you at the gate, and noses up, 
with a touch beside which velvet is as coarse 
as sacking, oats or bread or sweetmeats. 
Now, with straight back and rapping feet, 
you pull it jumping through the swish of the 
ploughed water ; now at your will it soars 
to the bright skies, and you waft messages 
to the stars along its string. 


But always in some shape or other there 
it is. 

Oh, be sure we have our treasure, you 
and I. 

But, having it, and not being able to do 
without it, don’t you think we ought to put 
it in a safe place? 

One night in a certain house there was 
an alarm of fire, and, more than that, an 
alarming fire. There was an outcry—a 
scramble—and through yellow billowing 
smoke that here and there kindled to red 
ran master, men, and maids, gathering, first, 
the children out of their beds—mother’s 
treasures: then, deeds and documents— 
father’s treasures. But when at length the 
six-year-old boy had opened his big wondering 
eyes, out in the chill air of the garden, 
under the sharp stars, he bethought him of 
his treasure, left to perish—a much-loved 
nodding donkey, too aged to nod—and 
would not be comforted until his father 
entered the house again, and _ brought 
Charles Edward forth, feebly agitating his 
hairless head. 

Ought we not, I say, to lay up our 
treasures in a safe place, where moth or 
thief, or even fire, cannot reach them ? 

How I remember a certain little bank (in 
which my father had some shares) getting, 
as they say, into Queer Street. Oh, to see 
the scramble and crush! Red-faced farmers 
shouldering back old ladies with reticules ; 
working men jostling country clergymen ; 
everybody fighting by inches to the door; 
asking for money in hurry and fear; dread- 
ing to hear the words, “That man got the 
last penny”; all receiving their dues, and 
going out a little shamefacedly, wondering 
whether, after all, there might have been no 
danger. 

No, there never had been any danger. 
The bank was all right. In a couple of 
days people were hurrying and flurrying to 
put their money back again. They had 
found as they thought a safe place for their 
treasure. 
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the crash came without any warning. It was 
thunder from a sky of smiling blue. One 
morning folk came and found the doors 
shut and a notice posted up that payment 
was suspended. They could not believe 
their eyes. That bank was trusted as bank 
was never trusted yet. It was as safe as 
the earth. Smashed up? No, no; it was 
a mistake. Some knocked at the door— 
knocked and beat and thundered till the 
policeman made them stop. Some shouted 
and screamed and shook their fists. Some 
burst into tears. Some said nothing, but 
stood staring, with hollow eyes, at the door, 
waiting for it to open. It never did open. 
Alas, for those who had laid up for themselves 
treasure where it was not safe! 

But, dear children, our Saviour tells us 
that no treasure can be safe on earth. 
Always, He warns us, it is, and must be, in 
danger. We can never be sure of it. It 
lies at the mercy of rust and moth and thief. 

And He tells us that people go on and on 
laying up treasures in an unsafe place while 
they might put it in a bank perfectly safe— 
beyond all risk and all suspicion. 

Most people try to be rich towards men. 
Wise people try to grow rich towards God. 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: ‘ How shall the young preserve their ways” 
Lesson : Luke xv, 1-11 
SAVING UP 

WHEN I was a boy I had a brother two 
years older than myself, from whom I was 
inseparable. We slept together; together 
snatched our hurried breakfast ; and, catching 
each his load of books, together we ran 
the two long miles to school. ‘Together we 
spent all our chief joys and sorrows, nearly 
all our time, and quite all our pocket-money. 

Almost always our pence went in sweets. 
With a heavy tax on sugar, lollipops were 
dearer then. For the sum that purchases 
you a handsome portly parcel, neatly wrapped 
and strung, we received only a miserable 
dole, varying according to the temper and 
disposition of the shopkeeper—he would not 
weigh such a trifle—and screwed up in soft 
paper. 

Three times a week—always, that is, except 
on half-holidays—we dined in town, and a 
great part of the long midday interval we 





Ah! but I remember another bank whereof 
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spent in the vast market-hall Ah, that was 
a wonderful place! such vegetables, such 
fruit, and such, such animals! 

Pigeons! why, I have seen there a little 
carrier hen that you could not have bought 
for a ten-pound note. Rabbits have I seen 
whose ears could be wrapped round their 
delicate throats, like comforters. Hedgehogs 
were always on hand, curled up like round 
and very prickly burrs. Sometimes there 
was a litter of baby foxes—such innocent- 
looking little softnesses: you would fancy 
that butter, to say nothing of goose, would 
never melt in their smiling mouths. Some- 
times there was a badger or a weasel: once 
in a way there was a long otter. 

Now it was not in man, at least it was not 
in boy, to behold these things of beauty and 
joys for ever and not to covet them. 

Once, I remember, we almost pined away 
for the love of a badger. Often, often, life 
without weasels seemed not worth living. 
These ambitious dreams, however, were not 
to be realised, and in time we got over our 
longings. But sometimes our hopes were 
fixed upon possible things. 

‘“‘ Well, then,” mother said to us one after- 
noon—she always knew when we wanted to 
say something and could not get it out— 
“ well, then, what is it?” 

‘“ Please, mamma,” I answered, blushing 
all over, and scraping with one foot, “ may 
Eddy and I keep fowls ? ” 

“ Yes,” mother answered, “if you have 
got the money to buy them, and to build a 
nice pen (I don’t want them scratching up 
my flowers), I think you may.” 

Then Eddy looked at me, and I looked at 
Eddy, and together we murmured, with quiet 
pathos, “ We have not got any money.” 

“ Then pray,” asked mother, “where is 
your allowance ?” 

We shook our heads. Ah, where indeed ? 

“ Gone,” said mother, “of course, as 
usual, in sweets. Well, you can’t suck your 
money and have it. If you want to keep 
fowls, learn to keep your pence. Get a 
money-box each. Learn to pass Odam’s” 
(Odam’s was the sweet-shop) “ like men, and 
at the end of a few months you will be 
somewhere on the road to Dorking or Cochin 
China.” 

At that sentence our looks fell. 

“Come on,” I said hoarsely, “ let us go.” 
“ Yes,” Eddy answered, “it’s all up.” 
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Then mother, whose heart was much 
softer than her speech, threw a crumb of 
comfort to our starved hopes. 

‘** Look here,” she said, ‘*I don’t want to 
be hard upon you. But I can’t encourage 
boys who will not learn to say No to a 
watering mouth. A lad who cannot pass 
the sweet-shop is likely to make a man who 
cannot pass the public-house. You must 
learn to say No, and saying No—like 
charity and every other good thing—begins 
at home.” 

“It was not sweets,” Eddy faltered—*not 
this time. It was tops.” 

“Well, that’s better anyhow. 
like you to have the fowls.” 

(Here I nudged Eddy. Our mouths began 
to go up expectantly at the corners.) 

“Now don’t delude yourselves with vain 
hopes. I’m not going to give you the fowls. 
It is not because I grudge you the money— 
though money is hard enough to get, and 
harder still to keep. It is because if you 
were to keep fowls I should like them to be 
a real pleasure to you.” 

Here we looked up, doubting if mother 
were not jesting with our sore hearts. 

“ And I am quite sure,” mother went on, 
speaking slowly, and holding our eyes with 
her gaze, “that if I gave you the fowls they 
would soon be no pleasure at all. What 
costs nothing is worth nothing. It is not 
the gift but the earning that is prized. 

“I knew once a very rich little boy. He 
had everything that heart could wish—oh! 
a wonderful display—and out of all his 
gorgeous gear what do you think he brought 
to me as his nearest and dearest possession ? 
—a little shabby pocket-book with a broken 
back. 

“* Joe, the boot-boy, gave me this,’ he 
said, ‘ when he pitched me out of the wheel- 
barrow and I didn’t cry.’ 

“ Everything that is of value wins its price 
in some such way. You must put yourself 
into a thing—your toil, your skill, your 
sacrifice—before it can be of much worth. 
And so, my dear boys, if you want to have 
those fowls you must save up and buy them. 
When you have made a good start, why then 
—we shall see, we shall see.” 

Mother had spoken. There was no more 
to be said. 

That is how, when, and wherefore Eddy 
and I began to save up. 


I should 
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THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: “ The roseate hues of early dawn” 
Lesson; Matt. vi. 19-24 
TREASURE IN HEAVEN 


WHEN you first put money into the Savings 
Bank they enter it in a book, and give you 
the book to keep. 

In the heavenly Savings Bank the book is 
not given to you. God keeps it; and it is, 
I think, one of the brightest and tenderest 
of all His angels who makes the entries in 
it. There is, be sure, joy in heaven, and 
all the angels smile together when first a new 
name is written down and a new account 
begun. Oh, if we have not done so yet, let 
us make all haste to begin a book at once, 
and let us strive that no day go by without 
something saved and entered there. 

Every kind deed, every considerate deed, 
every conquest over self; every ill-temper 
checked, every ill-thought driven away, every 
true prayer sent up to the Throne, is a golden 
piece in the bank of God. 

And this is a beautiful thing to know. 
The good deeds we wanted to do, and could 
not; the efforts that broke short in our 
hand; the words that would not come; the 
prayers that seemed to be blown -back like 
smoke on a gusty day: all these things ring 
true on the counter of God. Here they are 
waste paper; in heaven they are bank-paper, 
never to be denied by God till He denies 
His name and His nature. What with all 
our hearts we try to do, that, in the sight of 
God, truly is done. 

Would you not like to think of that 
shining angel who enters all the gold and 
silver and copper in the blessed books of 
heaven as saying with a very tender smile 
while he added up your little savings, ‘ Dear 
child! such a beautiful golden prayer to-day, 
and many golden little deeds, and many 
words of clear and gleaming silver. Ah! he 
has quite a little hoard in heaven. He is 
growing rich toward God.” 

Remember, dear children, it is not what 
you keep for yourself, but what you give away 
that makes you rich with the eternal riches. 

Whenever you lock a good thing into 
your own life, keeping it all for yourself, 
there is sure to be a hole in the drawer. 

When you give up anything it is entered 
in God’s book ; it is laid up safe in heaven. 

There were three children of one house, 
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and to each of these the kind old grand- 
father gave a sovereign, new and bright, and 
heavy to hold. It was the first gold that 
they had had, and they thought much about 
it. What should each do with his riches ? 

Well, Christmas was coming, and with it 
a Christmas-tree. At last the three young 
millionaires made up their mind: they would 
display their treasure, bought with the golden 
pieces, among the fruits of the fairy tree. 

And so, a month before the time, the 
little maiden, Doris, bought a piece of 
delicate lace, fine as though it had been 
spun by spiders or woven by the fingers of 
the frost ; and she laid it up in her treasure- 
drawer, pledging herself not to look upon it 
till it was time to place it among the glittering 
wonders of the tree. 

Philip, who always hankered after things 
good to eat, was quick in making up Ais 
mind. He went to a fine confectioner’s, 
and, coming thence, laid carefully by a cake, 
dainty and daintily iced, and sweetmeats 
of the rarest make. 

The youngest of the three, Theodore, a 
boy of eight, about to enter a great palace 
of toys, saw a pale child gazing with rapture 
upon a beautiful doll—a creature made of 
sunbeams and roses. ‘The child was bare- 
footed and bare-headed, and, as she gazed, 
she coughed—ah, such a cough! ‘To hear 
it was like a knife thrust into the side. 

So, instead of the yacht and the Noah’s 
ark that he had chosen for himself, the 
little boy bought the golden-haired doll, and 
laid her, swathed in delicate paper, in the 
arms of the wondering child: the child that 
had the cough—and very little else. 

At last it was the night of the Christmas- 
tree. 

Doris unlocked the drawer, and brought 
forth her lace. Alas! the moths had not 
been shut out. The lovely work was marred 
and ruined. 

Then Philip brought out his costly cake 
and his luscious sweets. Ah, the mice! 
He had forgotten them. His treasures 
were gnawed, and fretted, and tumbled into 
mere waste and refuse, fit for the ash-heap, 
not for the shining tree. 

Little Theodore ?—well, he had spent his 
money, and could not, as he said, both 
spend and have it. And yet, drawn thither 
he knew not how, he went to look into his 
drawer. 
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Ah, what wonder was this? 

There, under his dazzled eyes, lay the 
Noah’s ark—nay, not the same, but an ark 
thrice as beautiful—and a yacht that the 
child of a sailor-king might be proud to 
own. And beside these lay his sovereign, 
bright, and, as it seemed, burning with a 
golden shine. And, beside that, a thing 
more beautiful than all—a jewel of gold and 
rubies, shaped like a heart. 

And while the children stood and gazed, 
silent in their wonder, they heard the voice 
of their mother, singing as she decked the 
Christmas-tree : 

‘* We lose what on ourselves we spend, 
We have as treasure without end, 


Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 
Who givest all.” 


FOURTH EVENING 


Hymn : “Jesus calls us o’er the tumult ” 
Lesson : Prov. xiii. 1-12; or 2 Pet. i. 8-12 


MONE Y-BOXES 


WHEN the old sea-kings meant business 
(as, to do them justice, they generally did), 
what was their first proceeding as soon as 
their boats had buried their noses in the 
sedge of the invaded shore? Why, to drag 
those boats high and dry and to burn them 
to a little heap of ashes. There was no 
going back after that. 

Whenever you are saving up, and mean 
business, let me advise you to burn jour 
boats: in other words, to throw away the 
key of your money-box. 

When you make up your mind about a 
thing, you must cut off every chance of 
unmaking it. Weak enough is the strongest 
of us, and it is the part of the wise man and 
of the wise child to put away unnecessary 
temptation. 

Once in a way, no doubt, it may be the 
best and bravest course to face your danger 
night and day, and to stare it down. 

That gallant old cobbler to whom the sight 
of drink was an almost irresistible lure, and 
who set over his chimney-piece a big bottle 
of gin, and so faced the enemy and conquered 
him, deserved the Victoria Cross for Valour. 
Possibly also for that discretion which, we 
are told, is the better part of valour. He 
knew his strength as well as his weakness. 

Nine times out of ten, however, the sen- 
sible thing to do, when you know that at a 
certain point temptation will meet you, is to 
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take a turning to the right or to the left, and 
give temptation the slip. 

In the matter of the money-box—I must 
say it again—our wisdom is, to throw away 
the key. 

There is just one other wise boy’s way, 
and that is—to get a box without a key. 

That is what we did. In our day there 
were funny old tin things, made on the same 
plan as lobster-pots, and a good many traps 
for wild beasts. There is an easy way in, 
and no way out. All you have to do, there- 
fore, is to screw up your courage to the point 
of dropping your coin through the chink. 
The box will do the rest. Holdfast is the 
best of dogs, and out of the jaws of that 
holdfast box you vainly seek to pluck back 
your penny. 

At first saving up was frightfully hard 
work! Really we had got so much into the 
habit of sucking sweets that out of a luxury 
—and a very unwholesome luxury, too—we 
had almost made a necessity. A habit is a 
very easy thing to make, and a very hard 
thing to break. For that reason, I think, 
we should overhaul ourselves now and again 
—or, better still, at some stated time: say, 
every Saturday night—and see if we are 
drifting into any dangerous current. 

At first we used to carry our allowance in 
our pocket for a day or two—just to have 
the pleasant jingle with us as we sat and 
learned our lessons. But soon we found 
out the folly of that. It was just filling our 
pockets with chinking temptation. 

Quickly—but not till we had had one 
humiliating fall—we came to know that the 
only way was to drop the money in the 
moment we got it, as though it were red-hot. 
And, indeed, it was—hot enough, anyhow, 
to burn a hole in our pockets. 

After a while the temptation was not quite 
so strong, though there came times of longing 
when, but for very shame, we would have 
burst the box open and squandered our all 
in an orgie of sticky indulgence. 

Every weck, on the whole, it grew a little 
easier to say No to appetite, and Yes 
to resolution. And at the end of six months 
the strong hand of habit was on our side, 
ready to catch our wrist and jerk a wavering 
coin down the accustomed hole. 

Ah, children, what a comfort, what a power 
is a good habit! ‘There is no help so near, 
so ready, so full of service. Form good 
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habits, and you will always have strong friends 
at your back. 

It was after eight months of steady saving 
up—with the exception of something delibe- 
rately kept back for Christmas presents— 
that mother, without a hint of any kind from 
us, peeped into the room where we were sit- 
ing dreaming of Hamburgs, black Spanish, 
Dorkings, and game fowl, and dropped these 
suggestive words: “Suppose you open your 
boxes to-day, just to see where you are.” 

“ But, mother,” we cried together, “ if we 
open them we can never shut them again.” 

“Never mind,” said mother; “perhaps 
there will be no need.” 

Would you believe it? Ted’s hoard 
amounted to more than half a sovereign, and 
mine (thanks to Uncle Edwin’s big tip) 
reached fifteen shillings. 

“Good,” said mother; “and now find 
out what will be the cost of the whole thing 
done handsomely—fowls, pen, everything— 
add whatever is short—well, I will make it 
good.” 

So a little self-conquest won a rich reward, 
as self-conquest always does. 

In three ways we were rich: rich with the 
money in our boxes, and the pleasure of the 


* pleasure to come ; rich with a brave habit in 


our lives: and rich in our hearts with the 
knowledge of having pleased mother much 
and—we dared to think that—God a little. 


FIFTH EVENING 
Hymn: ‘‘I heard the voice of Jesus say” 
Lessen : Isa, lv. 1-8 
WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE 


HAVE you ever tried to think what it is to 
be alone, with empty pockets, in a strange 
town? It is, I assure you, a very bitter 
experience. 

The streets are crowded with people. The 
faces flow by like the waters of a great river. 
Some are hard ; most are anxious ; but, one 
and all, they are full of their own affairs. In 
that vast crowd—elbowing, jostling, rioting 
by—you are alone. After a time the soli- 
tude becomes frightful. You begin to wish 
you were in the heart of the wilderness— 
just for the sake of a little company ! 

Then you look into the shops. Never, 
surely, were shops so full of delightful things. 
What exquisite gardens are the great silk- 
mercers’ windows. How the jewels twinkle 
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and glow! But the grocers’, the confec- 
tioners’, the eating-houses, the bakers’! 
These are the windows that you devour with 
your eyes, longing to devour them with your 
teeth. The smell of new bread is almost an 
agony. Really at that moment it seems as 
if there were only one thing that matters 
much—bread ; a loaf to tear. 

Who will give us food ? who will take us 
in? who will toss us one penny? who will 
even hear our tale? Ah, who? 

The world is not an unkindly place. There 
are warm hearts and helpful hands in it. 
Still, in the main, it says to you, as the pie- 
man said to Simple Simon, ‘‘Show me first 
your penny.” 

“ Come,” it cries ; “ come in and see the 
show. Just going to begin. Never was 
such a show. Walk up, walk up, while you 
can find a seat.” 

But don’t think to pass the turnstile and 
the beautiful lady, all smiles and spangles, 
without first clinking down your penny. 

But now turn from the world to that 
little corner of it which is almost all the 
world to you. Think of home. 

When dinner is on the table and, having 
said your grace, you sit down, father does 
not come round with a collecting-box, does 
he? He makes no charge for those plenti- 
ful meals which children are too apt to take 
as a matter of course. One penniless day 
in a strange town and you will know that 
“Thank God for my good dinner” is not a 
mere form of words. Every day that you 
are clothed and fed, one father must work 
and the other Father bless his efforts. 

But father does not want you to pay. 
He loves you, and it is a pleasure to him to 
give you of his best. He only wants you to be 
happy and good, and that is payment enough. 

And in all your troubles—those heart- 
breaking times when things go wrong with 
bravest soldiers and sweetest dollies : those 
sad mischances when your thumb sticks in 
the door, or, while you are building a yacht, 
the knife slips, and your handkerchief grows 
red. You go to mother, and it does not 
matter so much about the soldier—perhaps 
you even have hopes of a new box—and 
straightway the poor thumb is comforted. 
Does she want to be paid? I have heard 
of mothers who extorted kisses in return, 
but never of a mother who did not think 
that two big hugs left her a debtor. 


Ah, and those times of deeper trouble! 
Think of those dull days and those weary, 
wandering nights, when the paper made ugly 
faces, and the pillow was all ruts and hillocks, 
and almost everything but the medicine 
bottles was a long way off. You were very 
ill: so ill that the doctor wiped his glasses 
and tried to look cross. And there was only 
one smile and one voice in all the world, and 
they were always with you, ready beforc you 
spoke, to give you the draught, or turn the 
pillow, or show you that the black dog was 
only a shadow. Ah, did mother charge you 
for that love that, by the grace of God, nursed 
you back to life? No, that was without 
money and without price. 

We pay for the world’s sham jewels. 
Mother gives us her rich-hearted pearls. 

And it is so with the best things of all. 
Open your Bible and read how God gave 
His dear Son to live on earth a baby, and a 
child, and a boy, gentle and brave and true, 
and to suffer all our sorrows, and to die upon 
the cross. There is no charge for the saving 
words of the Bible; there was no charge for 
the blood of the Son of God. 

When you are tempted and are weak, kneel 
down and pray, and arise strong and able to 
fight the temptation. When you are sorrow- 
ful, kneel down and pray, and arise with a 
deep peace upon your heart. When you 
are troubled, kneel down and pray, and arise 
having laid the burden on the strength of 
Jesus. No charge for this. 

When you have sinned, and are afraid, 
and the sky seems cold and far, lift up your 
heart, stretch out your arms. Cry to God, 
“Father, forgive Thy poor weak child. Wash 
away my sin.” Feel yourself gathered to the 
heart of perfect love and perfect pity. Look 
up, and see the sky soft and blue again; 
tender and kind and near; and know that 
your sin has passed away, and is remembered 
no more. No charge for that. 

No charge for any of God’s good things, 
bread of life, and water of life, and the peace 
that passeth all understanding. They are for 
all who will come ; without money and with- 
out price. They are free to all who hunger 
and thirst. And that is all the hearts in all 
the world save those which He has filled. 
You will come, dear children, will you not, 
being so lovingly bidden? You will take 
that bread and eat, you will stoop down and 
drink and live. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THERE IS A BUDDING MORROW IN MIDNIGHT 





ES, he’s pretty bad,” said Craske. 
‘“‘ They do say as he hev’ lost 
his money, an’ that’s what’s 
knocked him over,” 

“Well, I don’t call that 
example to the flock, an’ 
that I don’t,” replied Tre- 
vitick. “He didn’t ought 

to hev had any money t» lose.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Craske, with an 
argumentative sniff. “ iie’ve as much right 
to hev money as anybody else, pervided he 
come by it honest.” 

“There’s lots o’ things you don’t see, 
friend Craske. You're a legal-minded man, 
and know a power more about the law than 
you do the Gospel.” 

** What’s the Gospel to do wi’ it?” retorted 
Craske with a snort. ‘“ You’re fond enough 
o’ the Gospel on Sundays, and Amen loud 
enough for a dozen, but I never heerd tell 
as you gave anything away you warn’t forced, 
and didn’t take everything as the law let you 
take on Monday. What’s the Gospel to do 
wi’ it? IT ask.” 





” 
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* A good deal more’n you'll ever under- 
stand, being as you’re a legal-minded man,” 
retorted Trevitick, with expansive self-satis- 
faction. ‘I hold as ministers shouldn’t hev 
no money. It do make they proud. ’Tis 
our duty to keep ’em poor an’ ’umble; but 
if they do hev money unbeknown us, you 
can’t get no hold on ’em. We had one 0’ 
them sort dewn to St. Blazey. He druv 
about in his own pony-cart, an’ treated we 
like dirt. When we told him in March that 
he must go, he just laughed at we. And for 
why? ’Cause he’d given arf the local 
preachers a lift on Sundays, an’ he knew 
they wouldn’t vote for ’en to go. Not they. 
He’d regular bribed ’em with that there 
pony-cart o’ his’n. An’ he didn’t go neither. 
Stayed on his three year, he did, a-lording 
it over God’s heritage in that there blamed 
pony-cart, he did.” 

“ An’ had too much sense to buy a horse 

o’ you, I’ll be bound,” snorted Craske. 
“Maybe you tried to sell him one, and 
couldn’t, an’ that’s why you wanted him to 
go.” 
This was a palpable hit, for Trevitick had 
once sold Craske a spavined pony, and had 
thereby created a standing joke against that 
legal-minded casuist. In more sensitively 
organised communities such a retort might 
have been considered an insult, but conver- 
sation in South Barton was sustained upon 
the primitive principles of the ancient tour- 
naments, in which the prime object was to 
disable your antagonist by getting at once at 
the weak place in his armour. There was 
no malice in these vigorous combats, and 
Trevitick laughed pleasantly at Craske’s 
retort. 

“I don’t deny as he knew a thing or two 
about ’orses,” he replied, “ which is more’n 
you ever will, friend Craske. But what I do 
say is that passons hadn’t ought to know 
things o’ that sort. I’m disappointed in 
Romilly, Iam. I allers gave him credit for 
being spiritual-minded, but I see now as he 
ain’t. He’s been a-saving money like a mere 
worldling, when he oughter to ha’ been 
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prayin’. Depend upon it they passons is 
too well off. If they wasn’t, how could they 
save hundreds o’ pounds, I ask? I shall 
move to redooce Romilly’s stipend if he do 
stay on with we after all.” 

“ T don’t think you need trouble yourself,” 
said Mudge, with a touch of scorn in his 
quiet voice. “ Romilly won’t preach any 
more by all- accounts, more’s the pity. 
Overton says he 
may last a _ few 
years, but his work’s AN AN 
done.” - i 

It was true; the | , 
minister’s work was ih j 
done. He lay day i 
after day, suffering 
no pain, and only 
partly conscious. 
Gradually the dis- 
turbed tides of life 
flowed back again, 
finding their accus- 
tomed channels, 
and power of speech 
and thought re- 
turned ; but it was 
clear that he would 
preach no more. 

There is some- 
thing awful in the 
sudden arrest of 
vital powers,  re- 
sembling as it does 
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of speech returned. His breathing had 
grown quiet, and a touch of natural colour 
had crept back into his sunken cheeks. His 
hands lay upon the coverlet, and Georgianna 
was just wondering what it was that made 
the hands of the sick man so poignantly 
pathetic a spectacle, when she noticed that 
his eyes were wide open, and that his lips 
were framing themselves for speech. Oh, 











some cataclysm of 
nature by which the 
face of a vast land- 
scape is for ever altered. The scismic 
throb is but an affair of seconds; yet in 
those seconds the river finds its way to a 
new channel, fountains spring up in the 
desert, the ocean-bed is laid bare, and when 
the sea returns, its waves break upon another 
beach. Presently the sun shines out again, 
but it lights up a different scene. ‘The main 
features of the landscape are not altered, 
but here and there something has disap- 
peared, and something new has been born. 

It was so with William Romilly. Some- 
times that mystic touch of torturing trans- 
figuration brings forth the worst of a man’s 
nature, sometimes the best. With him it 
was the best that silently emerged. 

The first signal of the change occurred on 
the fourth night of his illness, when his power 
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‘* Hannah, I'm a sinful man” 


that difficult speech of the stricken man 
struggling back to life, that painful effort of 
the soul to recover mastery over the broken 
machinery of the body—how it pierces our 
hearts to remember that often we listened to 
those lips with careless ears and hard hearts, 
sometimes reluctantly, sometimes even 
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angrily, but never with any foreshadowing of 
this hour when they would seek to speak in 
vain, and the love or rebuke they yearned to 
utter would alike be sealed with bitter silence. 
Georgianna had little cause to blame herself 
for lack of filial duty, yet she felt a causeless 
penitence as she stooped to kiss those 
quivering lips. She would have given her 
life just then to hear them say, “I love you, 
I forgive.” 

She called her mother, and the two women 
stood, one on either side the bed, stooping 
over the impassive face that lay upon the 
pillow. Under the bushy eyebrows the eyes 
flickered, as though a light rose and fell in 
them. The light grew stronger, and sud- 
denly the eyes expressed not only complete 
recognition, but intense love. The lips 
quivered and whispered vaguely: then in a 
moment the power of speech came back to 
them. 

“Jane,” he said, 
slowly and with painful effort, 
me.” 

“Oh, dearest, what have I to forgive?” 
she sobbed. 

“Much .... everything .... I have 
not made life for you what I meant it to be 
- . » . not what I hoped on that day when 
I kissed you first. I have let you work too 
hard, and not noticed... . not noticed 
when you were sick and weary..... I’ve 
not made room enough for love in my heart 

. it’s been squeezed into a little corner, 
and couldn’t grow. Now it’s come out 
of its corner, and asked me why I was so 
cruel to.it..... Oh, how wrong I’ve been. 
I didn’t know your hair was so white, my 
dear; didn’t know you’d grown old..... 
Can you forgive me? Will you put your 
arms round my neck, and kiss me.... 
be . . . . be sweethearts again?” 

The voice died away, and the shadow that 
had lifted from the face came back again. 
But not before she had put her arms round 
his neck, and drawn the heavy head to her 
bosom ; not before she had kissed him again 
and again, and with tears falling on his pale 
forehead, had whispered old love-words, half- 
forgotten, that it caused her tender happy 
shame to repeat; not before those words 
had passed like healing, and angel-speech, 
and music into the tired soul. Georgianna 
crept silently away as from a shrine. If the 
espousals of the young are sacred, still more 
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speaking the words 
“ forgive 
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sacred are these rare espousals of the old 
beside the gates of death. 

When she returned an hour later her 
mother was still stooping over his lips, as 
though expecting them to speak. But the 
sick man was asleep, with a new softness, 
like a faint light upon his face. It was as 
though the sweetness of childhood had come 
back to it; yet there was something more 
also. It was the sleeping face of a young 
lover, deep in his first love-dream. 

Perhaps, after all, the imperfect temper, 
which manifests itself in grudging or in hasty 
words, is itself not so much a defect of spirit 
as the result of some obscure physical ob- 
struction. The soul tries painfully, but in 
vain, to pierce the barrier; the words it 
would fain utter will not come, the emotion 
that thrills it will not be expressed. This 
had always been the case with the minister. 
But as he slowly mended, it seemed as 
though that barrier, whatever it was, had dis- 
appeared. There was a touching gentleness 
about his voice, a childlike willingness to 
please and be pleased. Strangest thing of 
all, those anxieties which had eaten so 
deeply into his heart, seemed to have dis- 
appeared also. He never mentioned the 
lost money ; it had passed from his recollec- 
tion. Having food and raiment he was con- 
tent ; he had the child’s happy knowledge of 
being provided for “ without the sweet sense 
of providing.” 

But as strength came back to him there 
came also moments when his recollection of 
the past became more vivid, and the old 
look of terror passed like a tragic shadow 
across his face. The clouded mind groped 
for the lost clue of life, finding it one 
moment only to lose it the next. Thus it 
happened that he woke suddenly one night 
and began to talk incoherently of the past. 
Georgianna was watching with him that 
night, and in a moment was at his bedside. 
He was sitting upright in his bed, his hands 
clasped before him, his eyes widened with 
fear and anger. 

**Why didn’t you call me before,” he 
cried. “You know I have to go to Exeter. 
. ... It’s important, most important. What’s 
the man’s name? Ah, yes .... Crook. I 
must see him at once. I must give him a 
word of assort. Now, who’d have thought 
he was such a knave? And he has the im- 
pudence to tell me that it’s not his fault. 
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Ah, there he is, the rascal, holding up my 
bag of money, and there’s a hole in the bag, 
and the money’s all falling out . . . . falling 
out, running away, getting lost... . . It’s 
dropping, drop by drop, like yellow blood on 
tHe floor. . ... . Why, what’s this ? God be 
merciful—it’s the man’s own blood that’s 
dropping. The man’s gorged with gold, and 
that’s why his blood’s yellow! ‘ 
Ugh!” 

A strong shudder shook his frame, and 
his eyes, dilated with the distorted vision of 
the mind, were fixed on the corner of the 
room which was in shadow. Georgianna in- 
voluntarily glanced in the direction where 
the outstretched finger pointed. There was 
nothing there but shadow. Yet so vivid was 
the picture conjured up by those intensely 
spoken words, quivering on the midnight 
silence, that for a moment she half-believed 
she saw the monstrous shadow move with 
life, and simulate a human form. 

With a quick instinct of interpreting sym- 
pathy she moved the light, so that the 
shadow in the corner disappeared. Instantly 
the outstretched arm dropped. The look of 
terror disappeared. He sunk back upon the 
pillow, faint and pallid. 

He lay silent for a long time after this: 
so silent he might have been thought asleep. 
But the eyes were open, and at last, just as 
the first pallor of morning touched the win- 
dow-blind, his eyes fixed themselves on 
Georgianna in an expression of entreaty and 
inquiry, mixed with strange humility and 
love. 

“Come here,” he whispered. 

She came, and put out her hand to his. 
He took it, holding it quietly for a few 
moments. 

“ Hannah, I’m a sinful man,” he said at 
last. 

« Hush, hush, father dear,” she whispered. 
«You must not talk so. You’ve always been 
good to me—to us all.” 

“‘ No, I’ve never been good. I’ve tried to 
be just, but I’m afraid I’ve forgotten to be 
good. ‘There are things which come home 
to a man when he lies sick—things that he’s 
forgotten all his life. I’ve been thinking of 
some of them.” 

She felt incapable of reply. 
only press his hand in silence. 

“I’m going to tell you what I’ve been 
thinking. You’re a woman now, and you 
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will understand. I’ve been thinking of that 
lovely parable of Christ’s about the prodigal 
son, but I’ve never quite seen its meaning 
till now. There were always certain things 
that puzzled me. When that poor lad came 
home, what was it he said? He spoke very 
strangely. He said he had sinned against 
heaven. But he must have known that that 
was not all he’d done. Why, he’d sinned 
against himself, to begin with. He’d sinned 
against his brother, when he ran away, and 
left him to manage the farm as he could. 
And he must have sinned against more than 
one person in that far country where he had 
made other people wicked by being wicked 


himself. But none of these things seemed 
to trouble him. He never apologised to his 
brother. He never confessed the wrong he 


had wrought on others, or laid any emphasis 
on the wrong he’d done himself. All he 
thought about was his sin against Heaven. 

“ T’ve often wondered over this. Now, at 
last, God has let me see what it means. It 
just means that all sin lies in forgetting God, 
and all goodness in remembering Him. All 
the wrong we do others or ourselves would 
not be done if we had remembered God. 
And when a man truly repents, he goes to 
the root of the matter at once. He sees 
that his sin is against Heaven. 

“ Now it’s come to me, as I’ve lain still 
here and thought, that that’s just my case. 
I know I’ve sinned against myself. I’ve 
let myself grow narrow, and harsh, and hard. 
And because I’ve done this I’ve sinned 
against others. But that’s not the root of 
the matter. The root is that I’ve sinned 
against God. 

“This is what I mean. Years ago when 
I was a youth there came to me a blessed 
moment when I felt my whole soul filled 
with a love for Christ. I read His words, 
and I believed He meant just what He 
said. He said I was to take no thought 
for the morrow, and that my Heavenly Father 
would feed me. He said I need fear nothing 
men could do to me; that it was a happy 
thing to be poor: that the praise of men 
was worthless ; that losing life was saving it, 
if it were lost for a good cause. I believed 
it all. I believed that He meant what He 
said. In the seaport of Testmouth where I 
was born, and lived as a youth, there was 
sin, and vice, and misery everywhere. I 
lived close to the harbour and saw it all. 
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When I found Christ I began to try to live 
just as He had told me. I went into dark 
places of misery, gave away all I earned 
except the small sum I gave my parents for 
my keep, taught the forlorn children at night 
in a cottage near the harbour. There were 
three of us who banded together to do this 
work. We were profoundly, ecstatically 
happy, and I was the happiest of the three. 

“The other two are dead. One died in 
Africa as a missionary, the other of malig- 
nant smallpox caught in visiting the poor. 

“I remember when the first—his name 
was Williams—sailed for Africa. On the 
night before he sailed we talked together till 
the day broke. He took my hands at part- 
ing, and kissed me, and said: ‘ Romilly, 
something tells me you will be sorely tempted 
presently. You have more brains than I 
shall ever have, and things aren’t as simple 
to you as they are to me. But remember 
this, that Christ meant exactly what He 
said, and unless we live apart from the world, 
and care nothing for its praise, we shall never 
truly follow Him. Haven’t we been happy 
these three years, although people have called 
us fools? Remember that you'll never be 
happy in any other way, but by giving up 
everything for Christ.’ 

“1 wept, and we prayed together, and the 
next day he went away, and I saw him no 
more. In my heart I felt a little resentful 
that he should imagine I should ever want 
to live selfishly. But after he went, some- 
how my interest in the night-school began to 
flag. I got into the way of shirking it, and 
stayed at home reading instead. Then 
people began to whisper to me that I ought 
to enter the ministry. I preached a sermon 
one night, and because the first fire of my 
pure devotion to Christ still burned hot in 
me, I preached well. People told me so 
afterwards, and I believed them. It’s a 
strange thing to say, but that sermon ruined 
me. That was the night when I took the 
portion of goods that fell to me, and set my 
face toward the far country. I began to think 
that I was too good a man to be wasted on 
sordid mission-work among the poor and 
ignorant. When my second friend—Sinclair 
—died of smallpox, I remember blaming 
him in my mind for the folly which had 
risked his life. I no longer thought that 
Christ meant what He said, when He told 
the young ruler to sell all that he had, and 
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give to the poor. I had got hold of a fine 
new word, and put this saying, and all 
similar ones that were bitter to flesh and 
blood, down to what I called the ‘ idealism’ 
of Jesus. 

“And now, my dear child, notice what 
happened to me. 1 became a minister, and 
worked hard. I preached my best, I en- 
couraged myself with hopes born of pride 
and ambition. But I never dared to preach 
upon ‘Take no thought for the morrow.’ 
I preached on justification and the atone- 
ment, and the great doctrines which people 
liked to hear about in those days, but I was 
afraid to preach upon the simple words of 
Jesus. I knew that if I did one of two 
things would happen: if I said Christ meant 
what He said, I should condemn myself, and 
if I would justify myself I must explain His 
words away. So I went on year by year 
losing my hold on truth. I was afraid to 
marry till I had saved money. When at last 
I married my heart had grown cold in me. 
The world gave me nothing afterall. Other 
men, cleverer than I, passed me in the race. 
I often wondered how it was I had been so 
profoundly happy in those early days among 
the slums behind the harbour at Testmouth. 
There were moments when I wished I had 
died with Williams and Sinclair. 

“T see it allnow. God has mercifully let 
me see it. I had sinned against Heaven, and 
all my other mistakes have sprung from that 
one great error. I have been thirty years a 
minister, and have been a prodigal in the 
far country all the time. There’s only one 
prayer I dare utter: ‘God be merciful to 
me a sinner.’ 

“Tf I had to begin life again I would ask 
for nothing but to live with the poorest, the 
meanest, the most wretched. But we can’t 
begin again, and my time is nearly over. It 
was when the poor little chap died that I 
first began to feel this. There’s so much 
sorrow in the world, so many broken hearts 
and sinful lives, and sermons will never help 
them. It’s sympathy they want. It’s love. 
Love is the only real religion.” 

iie paused, and the tears were streaming 
down his face. 

“Oh, father, father,” cried Georgianna, 
putting her arms round his neck; “ it’s 
not all true that you have said. Your heart 
has not been cold. The fire’s been there all 
the time, but you’ve been afraid to let it 
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burn—that’s all. But the other things— 
about Christ—I think I understand. I 
too have felt them. And oh, I’m so sorry.” 

‘“‘It’s because you’re young enough to 
feel them that I’ve spoken. I couldn’t have 
said it to your mother. It would grieve her 
so to hear me reproach myself. I’ve a great 
deal to make up to her, and, please God, I’ll 
try to do it before I die.” 

There was a long silence, and in that 
silence these two hearts opened not only to 
each other, but surely to a Divine Visitor 
also. Each felt as though a shining Presence 
stood in the room. They felt the air vibrate 
with that thrice-put question asked in the 
clear dawn beside the Galilean sea, ‘“* Lovest 
thou me?” 

Presently he said quietly, “I think it’s 
daylight. Draw up the blind.” 

Hannah obeyed, and the fresh gold of 
day filled the room. There was the sound 
of a lark singing as it mounted skyward. 

“‘ Shall I make you some tea? You look 
so tired, father dear.” 

** No, not yet. I want you to read to me 
first.” 

“‘ What shall I read ?” 

“The fifteenth chapter of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, beginning at the 
eleventh verse.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ORDEAL OF THOMAS 


In those June days I was at home from 
school again, and sad as a house may be in 
which the shadow of sickness rests, yet it 
takes a good deal to make an emancipated 
schoolboy quite callous to the brightness of 
June mornings, and the pleasant shining of 
the June sun. I very much wanted to be 
melancholy, because I felt that it was in- 
decent and undutiful to be anything else, 
but in spite of myself the glory of the world 
would move my blood. I found myself 
whistling with inopportune mirthfulness, and 
Mary, who seemed to take a positive pleasure 
(of a purely zsthetic character) in the woe- 
fulness of things, severely rebuked me for 
my heartlessness. I don’t think I was 
heartless: indeed, Iam sure I was not. I 
can feel even now a little pang of pain when 
I remember how I used to look into the 
empty study as I came down stairs of a 
morning, and realised its loneliness. I 
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wondered what it felt like to be very ill. 
Then, there were times when mother passed 
me on the stairs, and patted my head or 
stooped to kiss me, but in an altogether new 
way, full of wistfulness and sadness, that 
went to my heart. I felt that it was a 
selfish thing to think much of my own sen- 
sations at such a time, and yet I was so 
lonely, and my holiday was so little like 
what I had pictured, that I believe I spent 
a good deal of pity on myself. For Mary 
would not play with me, her chief delight 
being to trot up and down stairs imagining 
herself a nurse ; and the house was quiet, 
and a certain atmosphere of sadness and 
disaster lay over everything. 

“TI couldn’t do such a thing with father 
lying ill,” she said, with a prim stiffening 
of her pharisaic little figure, when I humbly 
invited her to play marbles, that being in 
my judgment an innocent and inoffensive 
game inherently suitable for a house of 
mourning. 

“ There’s no harm in marbles,” I retorted 
meekly. 

“It’s wrong to play at anything when a 
person is ill,” she replied oracularly. 

‘¢ Mother said I might anyway.” 

“Of course mother sad it,” she replied 
with an air of contempt. “Your’re only a 
boy, and don’t understand. But what she 
meant was that she wished you wouldn’t. 
Boys don’t understand women.” 

This was a great blow to me, and I went 
away puzzling sadly over the contrariness of 
things. How was a boy to behave as he 
ought in a world where women said one 
thing and meant another all the time? I 
began to comprehend why it was that most 
of the boys of my acquaintance seemed to 
despise their female relatives. 

Perhaps it was with a view of testing 
Mary’s theory of feminine thought and 
conduct, that I began about this time to fall 
in love: perhaps it was only the result of a 
passion for marbles recoiling on itself, driven 
inward, as it were, by force of circumstances. 
The little female enigma who touched my 
heart was George Dukes’ sister, Polly, and 
for one whole fortnight I concentrated all 
my energies of mind on discovering whether 
she also consistently said the reverse of what 
she meant. ! had never before tasted a 
truly guilty pleasure, except perhaps the 
robbing of orchards, which I looked upon 
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as part of the natural fitness of things. But 
when your father lies ill and your own sister 
is too sorrow-stricken to play with you; 
then to steal out furtively and play with 
some one else’s sister; to meet her in the 
dusk of the piazza under the old Town Hall, 
and stand for ten minutes together holding 
her hand in a species of abased gladness ; 
to wait for somebody to go by—the police- 
man probably—and when the street is quite 
still to kiss her timidly,—this was a guilty, 
an intoxicating pleasure indeed. I woke 
each morning with a delicious sense that 
Polly Dukes would be pretending not to see 
me when I strolled down leisurely to the 
river to meet her by appointment: I slept 
each night and dreamed of Polly Dukes 
accompanying me in wild elopements to the 
furthest stars! her very name made my 
heart burn, so that if I had been freezing to 
death on the very apex of the North Pole, 
and had only whispered “ Polly Dukes” to 
myself, I believe a flame would have promptly 
kindled in my heart, and my blood would 
have thawed in exquisite delight. The 
more I saw of Polly Dukes, the more con- 
temptuous I became of Mary’s casuistic 
theory of female character. Not mean what 
she said? Why, she had told me in the 
plainest language that she loved me, and 
had given me a sweet little curl of delicate 
flaxen hair in pledge thereof. We had care- 
fully thought out all the future, and she had 
openly stated that she preferred poverty 
with me to wealth “ with any one else what- 
soever.” She had an adorable lisp, and 
when she whispered in my ear, “I do lovth 
you,” no angel music could be sweeter. I 
was vaguely aware that her parents would 
not consent to our union. She confided to 
me with tears that she had been even 
whipped for coming to meet me; and it 
will be conceded that few grown-up Juliets 
have ever given such a touching proof of 
love as this. I wished some one had 
whipped me for the same offence, so that 
the balance of heroism might have been 
slightly more even between us. But that 
happy sorrow being denied me, I resolved 
on the earliest opportunity to interview her 
parents on the subject, and to perform 
dreadful cruelties upon them. It was only 
because she implored me to spare their grey 
hairs (of which they had none) for her sake 
that I renounced my plans of vengeance, 
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and substituted for them certain. intricate 
designs for a runaway marriage at the 
earliest opportunity. 

It was through a perfectly incalculable 
misapprehension of my real character that 
our fortnight of happiness came to the 
saddest ending. It seemed that Mary was 
right, after all, and that no mere boy could 
understand women, because they really 
meant the opposite of what they said. It 
all arose in doubts about my courage. On 
the fourteenth night of our acquaintance she 
told me coldly that she could not marry a 
husband who would not defend her when 
she was whipped. It was in vain I pleaded 
that I had renounced my designs of ven- 
geance on her parents merely to please her, 
and out of pure magnanimity of soul. She 
persisted in seeing in my conduct evidence 
of cowardice. A real man, “a hethro,” she 
observed, would have taken no notice of my 
protestations, but would have immediately 
have put on his sword, and severely wounded 
those whose cruel hands had chastised her. 
‘ How was I to know you wished that?” I 
pleaded. “You ought to have knew it,” 
she replied ungrammatically, but with fer- 


vour. Then I saw that Polly Dukes was 
not worthy of my affections. I gave her 
back the curl of flaxen hair. I solemnly 


released her from her engagement. I went 
away disillusioned, and convinced that I 
should never love again. I was a brokea- 
hearted boy, and reflected bitterly on the 
many years of life that lay before me, during 
which I should never smile. For I was 
only twelve years of age, and there was no 
likelihood that I should die an early death. 
J cried a little before I went to sleep that 
night, but upon the whole I bore up with 
great fortitude, and noticed with a sense of 
mingled reproach and pleasure that my appe- 
tite had not suffered : from which I deduced 
the possibility of ultimate recovery. 

As June waned, the knowledge of our 
approaching departure from South Barton 
weighed heavily upon us all. A sense of the 
tragic began more and more to hang upon 
the air, and, child as I was, I thrilled to it. 
The minister had gained strength, but his 
face bore the stamp of the irreparable. He 
would sit sometimes for hours in the garden, 
and it was a proud day for us chidren when 
he first stepped out of doors. For, with 
great exertions, aided by the casual supple- 
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mentary labours of Dawkins’s boy, we had 
contrived a sort of arbour at the end of the 
garden, over which scarlet-runners and sweet- 
peas and a vigorous hop-plant were already 
running riot. We conducted him in a sad 
triumphal procession to this temple of peace. 
He was very pale and gaunt, and altogether 
unlike that father we had known. But on 
his face there was a light that we had never 
seen before, which awed us far more than 
his frown had ever done. He was so very 
patient, so very humble now. He would sit 
quite silent for hours watching the bees 
come and go, the swallows twittering at the 
eaves, the clouds pile themselves up and 
melt. It pleased him, I think, to notice 
also that the garden had not suffered by his 
illness; never had it looked so well as in 
this year, when he was to leave it for ever. 
So he would sit, sometimes with the Bible 
open before him, but for the most part not 
reading it: simply watching, watching, like 
a child to whom the earth is new, eager to 
observe all the changes of the sky, and the 
wonders of the flowers and plants, and 
smiling ever and again with the passage of 
some inscrutable and joyous thought across 
the brain, which he never uttered or ex- 
plained. 

Inside the house all was orderly confu- 
sion. Books were piled here, clothes there : 
all with method and deliberate arrangement, 
yet with the total effect of mere uncomfort- 
able chaos. Boxes had been dragged out of 
dark cellars, and all through those hot sum- 
mer days there was sad labour, and some 
unbidden tears, as the house was dis- 
mantled, bit by bit. The very rooms soon 
began to echo with a hollow sound. It 
frightened one to look into them, and see 
them so bare, so silent. ‘The truly empty 
house sometimes has terrors, but it is in the 
half-empty house that melancholy dwells. 
The very walls seem to sigh, and on the un- 
carpeted stairs there is heard the trail of in- 
visible raiment, as though the authentic 
Spirit of the House wandered up and down, 
going from room to room, wringing discon- 
solate hands, and bidding us do that which 
we must needs do quickly. 

In those doleful days I was left pretty 
much to myself, and, having no longer Polly 
Dukes to occupy my time, I found it more 
difficult than ever to invent amusements. 
So I wandered up and down the fields in 
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the forlornest frame of mind, mitigated by 
an occasional effort to tickle trout, and a 
half-hearted hunt for birds’ eggs. Thus it 
happened that one night I went up the 
High Street, and coming near the Town 
Hall, saw a stream of people passing into it. 
Then I remembered that there was what 
was called a revival mission going on. It 
was a quite unusual time of the year for 
such services, but the missioner was a very 
popular person, and humble places like 
South Barton had to take him when they 
could get him. So what must I do but pass 
in with the crowd, being, as I said, in an 
empty and humbled frame ‘of mind, and also 
greatly in need of some new sensation. 

The room was long, with a low ceiling 
and panelled walls. At one end of it was a 
dais, on which stood the preacher. A candle 
burned on either side of him, for the dusk 
had already begun to gather. He was a 
mere youth to look at—clean-shaven, with 
dark eyes of remarkable brilliance, and a 
high narrow forehead. His face was pale, 
and the effect of the candlelight was to 
make it seem paler than it was. In the 
semi-darkness of the room it looked like 
transparent alabaster, and the light seemed 
to shine through it instead of on it. 

A simple hymn was sung, during which I 
had time to look round and observe the 
audience. Mr. Scaley sat close to the dais, 
and the Pugh family were not far from him. 
All the leading “chapel folk” were there, 
and a sprinkling of good churchmen, who 
looked upon the Town Hall as _ neutral 
ground, where they might meet their schis- 
matic townsmen without any undue com- 
promise of respectability. At the back of 
the hall stood a group of old labourers, who 
had left the hay-making early on purpose to 
be there, and had not had time to put off 
their working-clothes. As the hymn was 
sung, a gentle glow passed over their plain 
faces, softening and changing them. During 
the prayer, there were many deep-breathed 
« Ah’s” among the people, and when it 
ended, that curious glow, which I had first 
noticed on the faces of these old labourers, 
seemed to have travelled over the audience, 
like a warm sunset-light. It was something 
to be remembered ; the summer dusk drop- 
ping fold after fold over the narrow win- 
dows, the long dim room, the young 
preacher with his illumined face behind the 
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} **Mother patted my head and stooped to kiss me” 


two tall candles, and that strange soft glow 
of emotion passing from face to face in the 
crowded audience. 

“And the door was shut,” 
preacher. 

The voice was a clear tenor, and it vibrated 
like the stroke of a bell through the room. 

He drew himself up, and stood perfectly 
silent for a full minute, looking at his 
audience. His hands were clasped before 
him. His eyes slowly searched the faces of 
his hearers, as though intent upon discover- 
ing their inmost thoughts. His body was 
erect and rigid, as of a man in catalepsy: 
all his life had passed into those dark pierc- 
ing eyes, which slowly travelled over the 
hushed uplifted faces of the people. 

“ And the door was shut,” he repeated, 
this time in a low awe-struck whisper. A 
long sigh of emotion came up from the 
crowd. At that he unclasped his hands, 
and bending forward began to speak in a 
clear, quiet voice. 

‘‘ What door is this that is shut, and why 
is it shut? It is the door of opportunity. 
Every night that door closes, and when 


said the 





it again.” 

He then began to describe in 
the same quiet conversational tone 
those foolish virgins of the parable, 
and pictured their thoughts. No 
doubt they were just light giddy 
girls, like some of those who heard 
him that night. They had no idea 
of committing any sin: they were 
merely foolish. The lamp was the 
soul, but they thought there was 
plenty of time to think about that. 
Why should they trouble them- 
selves about it? Of course they 
knew well enough that there was 
no oil in the lamp, but what did 
that matter? They could run out 
and buy some oil whenever they 
liked. Plenty of people sold it. 
They were not going to worry 
ohn about religion; it’s time enough 
\ for that when you get old. You 
can always send for a clergyman 
when you’re going to die. Yes: 
but that was just the point: when 
are you going to die? When is 
the bridegroom coming? You 
don’t know. These foolish virgins 
didn’t know. One night he came, and then 
they found out their mistake. There wasn’t 
any time to run out and buy the oil. And 
the door was shut. 

He paused, and stood erect again. In 
the dead silence the crowd breathed as one 
man. 

Then, all at once, his tone changed, and 
he became dramatic and impassioned. 

‘‘ Now, do you know what it means, any 
of you, to stand before a door you would 
give the world to open, and you can’t open 
it?” he cried. “I will show you what it 
means. There’s some one here to-night, 
perhaps, who years ago had hard words with 
his parents and left home. 

“He was sorry afterwards for what he 
had done, but he was too proud to say so. He 
said, ‘Some day I’ll go home, and make it 
up. I know mother will be glad enough to 
see me. I think I’ll run over at Christmas, 
or at Whitsuntide.’ But he didn’t go: he 
was too proud, and didn’t like to own him- 
self in the wrong. He let a year pass, and 
perhaps years, until one morning he felt 
strangely uneasy in his mind, and said, ‘ I’ve 
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been meaning to do this a long time, and 
to-day I'll do it.’ So he set off directly 
after breakfast, and:travelled all day, and in 
the evening came to the little farm. Every- 
thing seemed very quiet, and he saw no one 
about. He went softly up to the window, 
and wanted to look in, and then he noticed 
for the first time that the blind was drawn. 
He didn’t know what to make of that, but 
he put his fear away, and said, ‘ Very likely 
the old folks have gone out for the day. 
That’s why they’ve drawn the blinds.’ But 
in his heart he knew that wasn’t the reason, 
and the fear he had tried to push away came 
nearer. Then at last 
he made bold to 
knock at the door. 
Ah, how that knock 
resounded through 
the empty house! 
But no one came. 
No one: and the 
door was shut. So 
last of all he went 
round to the back, 
and found an old ser- 
vant in the kitchen, 
and when she saw 
him, she said, ‘ Oh, 
Master George, why 
didn’t you come 
before? Your 
mother’s dead, and 
they’re burying of her | 
this very day. She 
died sudden, and your 
father thought you 
wouldn’t come to the 
burying, even if so be 
you was asked, be- 
cause you haven’t 
been home all these 
years, and you said 
you wouldn’t come 
home no more.’ And 
then, you felt as if 
your heart was broken 
in you. You’d been 
putting off, and put- 
ting off for years, and 
now you’d come too 
late. And if you live 
to be a_ hundred 
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through the empty house, the sound of your 
knocking on the door that was shut.” 

A shudder passed through the crowd 
The homely pathos of this picture was not 
to be resisted. 

“Ah, and there’s other kind of wrong 
beside that,” he continued.  There’s one 
of you here who has done a terrible wrong, 
perhaps, to some one else. You’ve concealed 
your sin, and thought that no one knew. 
And you’ve been miserable enough these 
many months. Sometimes you’ve said, ‘ I’ll 
confess it, for I can’t bear it any longer.’ 
But you’ve put it off. You've said like these 














you'll always hear 
that sound echoing 
XXV—s5 


It frightened one to look into them, and see them so bare, so silent" 
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foolish girls, ‘1’ll make a clean breast of it 
all some day, I won’t let my soul be quite 
ruined: some day I’ll run out and buy the 
oil of grace, and repent: there’s plenty of 
time.’ And how do you know that? When 
are you going to die, when is the Bride- 
groom coming? That’s the point. You 
don’t know. And suppose he comes in the 
hour when he is not expected. Ah, think, 
dear brother, how dreadful to knock upon 
God’s door and find it shut! Shut, never 
to be opened any more! And you outside, 
in the dark and the cold, saying, ‘I might 
have been in there with all God’s angels, 
who would have rejoiced to see me repent: 
but I put it off too long, and now the door 
is shut !’” 

A wild cry rang through the room. ‘The 
preacher stopped, his face a shade paler, his 
mouth set firm, his eyes blazing. He was 
used to these scenes, yet there was something 
in that cry which thrilled his nerves, as it did 
the nerves of all who heard it. What had 
happened ?. In the dusk of the room little 
could be seen distinctly, save the face of the 
preacher shining in the ring of light shed by 
the two tall candles. 

Again it rang out; hoarse and strident 
like the cry of a hunted creature. Then 
all at once we saw what it meant. It 
was Thomas Pugh who had uttered that 
cry. 

He had risen to his feet, and his father 
was vainly trying to pull him back. ‘ Shut 
up, you fool,” the old man whispered fiercely, 
for the eyes of the church-people were upon 
him, and he felt that a scene like this would 
disgrace him utterly. He had already de- 
tected a look of mingled curiosity and con- 
tempt on the face of Ritson, the corn- 
chandler, who was a churchwarden. ‘“ The 
boy’s ill,” he hastily explained to those sitting 
nearest him. “ He’s gota fit. Fetch some 
water, some one.” 

“Sit down, Thomas, this minute!” cried 
his mother. Her face had lost its colour. 
She felt a vague fear of a deeper disgrace 
than Mr. Pugh imagined. 

*T won't, I can’t,” exclaimed the youth. 
He struggled from the grasp of his parents, 
and they saw to their horror that he was 
making for the dais. When he came to it 
the preacher stooped and gave him his 
hand. 

“ What is it, my lad?” he said kindly. No 
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one but the preacher heard the reply. 
Thomas had fallen on his knees at the table 
and was sobbing convulsively. 

The preacher raised his hand for silence, 


and the hubbub of the crowd ceased 
instantly. Pugh was still standing pale 


and indignant. 
hall. 
“God has directed my word to the soul 


Mrs. Pugh had left the 


of our brother,” said the preacher. “ He 
says that he has something to confess. I do 


not ask him to do so. But if he feels that 
God bids him publicly confess his sins, it is 
not for me to say him nay.” 

“Stand up, my lad,” he said, laying his 
hand lightly on the shoulder of the kneeling 
youth. 

Perhaps the touch of that firm hand gave 
him strength, and made Thomas Pugh face 
his ordeal bravely. He rose at once, and I 
think that in the hearts of most of those 
who saw him, the sentiment of pity was 
stronger than the craving of curiosity. His 
face was tear-stained, his whole attitude 
abject; and yet there was something about 
the youth which no one had noticed be- 
fore, a new quality that was half akin to 
dignity. 

“Tt’s just this,” he said, fumbling for his 
words; “I’m a real bad fellow. .... I’ve 
known it a long time. I’m one of those as 
has done a great wrong, an’ tried to spoil 
people’s lives by a wicked lie. Oh, I’ve been 
an awful sinner, I hev’. I don’t expect none 
of you'll care to speak to me any more. But 
I am sorry, an’ I want to repent, and do the 
fair thing by them as I’ve wronged. An’ 
I couldn’t wait any longer, because I was 
afraid as the door might be shut.” 

He sank upon his knees again in pitiable 
confusion of face. For a moment no one 
spoke or stirred. There was no sound in 
the crowded room, but the sobbing of this 
poor ungainly penitent. 

Then old Pugh rose, and turning to the 
crowd, said “I ’ope as my fellow-townsfolk 
will permit me one word on this ’ere painful 
scene. I ’ope as they won’t take what this 
un’appy boy ’as said, seriously. ’E’s not 
well, an’ ’is mind is kinder affected. When 
’e were a child ’e ’ad convulsions, an’ they 
kinder shook ’is mind, so as at times ’e don’t 
know what e’s a-saying of ~ 

But at this point the preacher cried 
“ Silence.” 
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“Give God praise,” he said, in that clear 
tenor voice, which seemed to impose itself 
upon the ear. “I do not doubt that this 
youth has told the truth. Pity him, be 
thankful for him, and pray for him therefore. 
The finest thing, next to doing right, is the 
courage to confess wrong. Let us pray for 
this soul that has come to God’s door, while 


yet it is open; and when God opens His door 
far be it from us to close ours.” 

Then he prayed, and many wept at his 
words. Presently the crowd streamed out 
into the summer night ; but for long hours 
the preacher and the penitent remained 
praying, nor was God’s door shut to poor 
Thomas Pugh, 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


HE subjects selected for our January 
competitions, and the decision as to 
the limit of age being maintained 
during the coming year, will be 

found in “Our What-not ” for the present 
month. 

We have received a considerable number 
of excellent papers on “ The Finest Incident 
in the Life of King David,” but we are a 
little surprised to find that no one has 
chosen that very noble episode of the 
draught of water from the well of Bethlehem 
(2 Samuel xxiii. 14-17). 

The prizes in the prose competition are 
awarded as follows : 


FIRST PRIZE 


THE FINEST INCIDENT IN THE 
LIFE OF DAVID 


Some people who read the life of King David, 
think that the slaying of the giant Goliath 
was the finest incident in David’s life. In 
the Bible we are told that it is better fora 
man to restrain his anger than for him to 
build a city. In the same way, David did a 
greater deed when he forgave his enemy 
who was seeking his life, than when he slew 
Goliath. David had been obliged to flee 
from home and friends, because of King 
Saul’s jealousy. The king followed David 
with a number of people, but one night he 
and the people with him slept. David 
came up with a few hundred followers. A 
great temptation lay before him. There was 
his enemy who had killed the Lord’s priests, 
because they had given David bread. Was 
it not right to kill him? Those with David 
urged him to kill Saul. But he would not 


touch the Lord’s anointed, because he was 
the chosen of God. He knew that he would 
have to wander about till Saul’s death. 
Though the king might promise to forgive 
him, yet David knew he would not be safe 
near Saul. 

God must have been more pleased with 
David then, than when he slew Goliath, 

KATE IF’. DAVIES 
(14 years), 
Coventry. 

SECOND PRIZE 


THE FINEST INCIDENT IN THE 
LIFE OF KING DAVID 


On the two occasions when David spared 
Saul’s life, he showed great love and gene- 
rosity to one who had treated him most 
cruelly. But it seems to me that David’s 
lamentation for Saul’s death was the climax 
of this love. Had he been less generous, 
he would, most likely, have considered sor- 
rowing unnecessary, and would have been 
eager to become king. It was not so; 
David had no wish to hasten the fulfilment 
of God’s promises ; but rather showed the 
depth and worth of his love, by mourning 
for the king with a great lamentation. 

David’s unwearying love for Saul is the 
more inconceivable, because the king’s early 
affection had, through evil jealousy, been 
turned to deadly hatred. This hatred had fol- 
lowed him month after month, year after year, 
until one would think David fully justified 
in considering Saul his worst enemy, and in 
treating him as such. 

Several attempts had been made to take 
his life ; he had been pursued by the king’s 
army from the land of the Philistines to the 
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Dead Sea, and back again, until he escaped 
to Gath, out of the reach of his pursuers. 
Yet even after all this it was possible for 
David, in all sincerity, to mourn for the 
death of his enemy, Saul. 

If man is capable of such love as this, 
what must the love of God be, which taketh 
away the sins of the world? Its breadth 
and depth and height are indeed unable to 
be measured, 

JESSIE CREIGHTON 
(16 years), 
Finsbury Park, London, N. 


The following paper is, also, well worthy 
of a place in our pages : 


THE FINEST INCIDENT IN KING 
DAVID’S LIFE 


I THINK that one of the finest incidents in 
King David’s life was the following: David 
wanted to know if there was any one living 
of the house of Saul, that he might show 
him kindness for Jonathan’s sake. On 
hearing that there was one of Saul’s servants, 
by name Ziba, who might be able to tell 
him, he sent for him and asked him whether 
there was any one living who was descended 
from Saul. Ziba said that one named 
Mephibosheth, a son of Jonathan’s, who was 
lame on his feet, was living at the house of 
Machir, the son of Ammiel. David im- 
mediately sent for him ; and Mephibosheth 
came in and bowed himself before the king. 
Then David said, “ Mephibosheth ! ” and he 
answered, saying, “ Behold thy servant.” 
David then told him not to be afraid, 
because he was going to show him kindness 
for Jonathan’s sake, and that he should eat 
bread at his table continually. Mephibosheth 
asked him why he looked on such a dead 
dog as he, no doubt alluding to his lameness, 
which made him so helpless. David then 
told Ziba that he had given Mephibosheth 
all that had belonged to Saul, therefore he 
and his sons and servants must work and 
till the ground for Mephibosheth and give 
him the fruits thereof; and Ziba answered 
and said, “* According unto all that the lord 
my king hath commanded his servant so 
shall thy servant do.” 


FRANCIS JAMES SLOPER 
(14 years), 
Bournemouth, 
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The poetry prizes are awarded as fol- 
lows : 


FIRST PRIZE 


SNOWFLAKES 


SNOWFLAKES, white, and pure, and spotless, 
Remind us of an earlier day, 

Long before the world allured us 
From “ the strait and narrow way.” 


Snowflakes teach us of our frailty, 
As they melt beneath our breath ; 
Show us that in life, most truly, 
We are in the midst of death. 


Yet while so frail when separated, 
They when united firmly stand ; 
Thus while they show divided weakness, 
They show the strength of friendship’s 
band. 


And at last, when they are melting, 
All the dust they leave behind, 
And in a purer spirit wander 
Till the parent sea they find. 


Thus shall we at life’s conclusion 
Leave our dust beneath the sod ; 
And in a purer spirit wander 
To our Father, to our God. 


WRENALDS DUGDALE 
(16 years), 
St. Helens, Lancashire, 


SECOND PRIZE 
HOLLY-BERRIES 


HOLLY-BERRIES, bright and red, 
Spreading ever o’er my head, 
Tokens of the winter come, 

I will take you to my home. 


I will take you, for ’tis Christmas, 
We the house will decorate ; 

You shall hang above the mantel, 
In all loveliness and state. 

Holly-berries, bright and red, 

Spread, oh! spread above my head. 


Lucy CLAUDINE LEVER MURRAY 


(9 years), 
Swinburne Castle, Northumberland, 
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OUR WHAT-NOT 


R. JOHN SMITH, speaking of Christ being 
the light of the world, gave a beautiful 
enlargement of St. John viii, 12. He 

spoke of white light as being the source of all 
colour, ‘The thousand brilliant hues are but 
fragments of white light. So the white light of 
Christ’s perfect glory is broken up into innumer- 
modifications and shades of character, reflected 
from ten thousand different persons with something 
of His own transcendent glory.” 





Dr. Guinness RoGErs, in the course of a thanks- 
giving service for the bounties received by the 
nation during the Queen’s reign, said that he had 
attended service at Crathie Church, where the 
Queen worshipped. He occupied a seat in the 
gallery, within full view of the royal pew, and 
could not help observing the demeanour of the 
Queen, and he felt bound to say that a more 
devout, earnest, and simple-minded worshipper he 
could not wish to see. She joined heartily in the 
singing of the hymns, sang the old Scotch version 
of the Psalms, listened attentively to the sermon, 
and joined reverently in the prayers. She was the 
great Queen of this powerful Empire, but she was 
there as a humble, devout, Christian woman, and 
not as a majestic sovereign. 





No man ever fought a harder fight in a good cause 
than George Smith of Coalville, and the account 
of his self-sacrificing life* should be read by all 
who sympathise with earnest, active, Christian 
philanthrophy. To understand the whole-hearted 
manner in which he flung himself into the battle 
on behalf of the brickyard, canal, gypsy, and van 
children, it must be remembered that he went 
through the tortures he sought to do away with, 
and whenever difficulty and discouragement met 
him in the years that he worked to get Bills 
through Parliament prohibiting the unnatural em- 
ployment of children of tender years, his own ex- 
periences prompted him to go on. 





Tue son of a bricklayer, he entered the brick- 
fields at seven years of age, and two years later he 
records that for thirteen hours he carried 4olb. 
loads of clay upon his head, from the clay-heap to 
the table where bricks were made—and this for 
a daily wage of sixpence. Still he managed to 
educate himself, and by reason of his ability he 
reached the position of manager of large brick- 
fields at a salary of £450 perannum. But the cry 


* “George Smith of Coalville.” By Edwin Hodder. London: 
Nisbet & Co. 


of the children around him ever rang in his ears. 
It haunted him at his work, he heard it during his 
leisured ease, and whilst he slept he saw heart- 
rending visions. One night he dreamed a dream 
which briefly foretold the whole of his future, and 
which prompted him to immediate action. 


“‘T DREAMT,” he says, ‘‘ that I was going up an ex- 
ceeding high mountain, and as I was starting from 
the base of it to get to the summit, thousands of 
poor little ragged, half-naked, bricky children of 
both sexes clustered round me with tears in their 
eyes, crying, ‘ Master, pull me up.’... Just as 
I was about to give up the struggle, the Prime 
Minister appeared on the scene. .. . Just as we 
were about to give up the struggle, our good and 
noble Queen came to the rescue, and the result was 
we finally landed them upon the top. Taking off 
my hat, I shouted at the top of my voice: ‘Hurrah / 
Hurrah! We've won! We've won!’ to such a 
degree that I awoke my wife with my shouting.” 


THE more Smith succeeded the more he displeased 
the brickfield owners, and as a result lost his own 
means of livelihood. In consequence, he suffered 
great privations. In one year he was made a bank- 
rupt, got a Commission appointed to inquire into 
the canal question, and met with poverty, cruelty, 
and oppression at every corner. When in London 
giving evidence before his Parliamentary Commis- 
sions, he had to resort to a 24d. breakfast at a 
street coffee-stall. But he had consecrated his life 
to a sacred cause, his heart was brave, and, in con- 
sequence, he won emancipation for thousands of 
little children, 


Tue Bible mention of bells is confined to bells 
of very small size, such as were hung upon the 
border of Aaron’s priestly robe. They were 
made of pure gold or other precious metal, 
which would tinkle upon being moved. Big bells 
seem to have been first used by the Chinese about 
two thousand years before the birth of Christ, and 
according to one authority, the City of Pekin was 
able to boast of seven bells each weighing 120,000 lb. 
None were ever hung in churches until four cen- 
turies after Christ. Their use then became so 
general that one writer in the Middle Ages, says: 
* To cal! the fold to church in time, 
We chime ; 
When joy and mirth are on the wing, 
We ring ; 


When we lament a departing soul, 
We toll.” 


In England the Church claims many of the biggest 
bells, Great Paul weighs about 39,200 pounds, and 
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measures 8 feet 10 inches from the lip to the top of 
the cannons, and g feet 6} inches from edge to lip. 
Great Peter of York Minster weighs 27,000 pounds, 
Great Tom of Oxford, 17,500 pounds, and Great 
Tom of Lincoln, 12,000 pounds, 





Tue most widely read work of fiction produced 
by the Western Hemisphere is ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,"’ whilst the most widely read fiction of 
the Eastern world is ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.’ The 
teaching of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” enforces the 
whole saving truth according to the mind of Jesus 
Christ, but no Christian could read without a 
blush a literal rendering of the ‘‘Arabian Nights.” 
No better example of a national character being 
known by its literature could be afforded than is 
found in these two works. ‘ The two books,” says 
a writer on the East, ‘‘ may be fairly taken as typical 
of the differences of moral sense between the sub- 
jects of the Queen and of the Sultan, especially in 
regard to social obligations, and that difference is 
expressed in the titles of the books themselves, as 
the difference in progress and night.” 





Wuence did Bunyan derive the ideas for such 
an immortal work? What source inspired the 
details? Theories are never wanting in answer to 
such interesting questions. Many have been put 
forward to account for the ‘‘ Progress"’ and the 
“Holy War."’ No doubt his own experience and 
the revelation he found in the Scriptures had 
much to do with his writing. The famous chap- 
ter on Faith (Hebrew xi.) contains passages (verses 
13 to 16) which may well have been the germ of 
“The Pilgrim's Progress.” ‘ These all died in 
faith . . . . and confessed that they were strangers 
and pilgrims. .... They that say such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country that is an 
heavenly, wherefore God is not ashamed to be 
called their God, for He hath prepared for them a 
city.” 





A CAREFUL student of the Anabaptists puts forward, 
in the Contemporary Review for October, a theory 
that we owe the peculiar form and character of 
the ‘‘ Pilgrim's Progress” and the ‘‘Holy War” 
to that body. For a century prior to Bunyan's 
birth, persecutions forced the members of this 
Protestant community to fly from certain Con- 
tinental countries, and take refuge on our eastern 
coast. The life story of these refugees, a goodly 
number of whom held an apostolic mission, was 
calculated to make a profound impression on a 
sympathetic nature like Bunyan’s, They were 
snared by spies, imprisoned in foul dungeons, put to 
the torture, and often ended their lives at the stake 
or the gallows, for conscience sake. ‘‘ We shall 
find,’’ says Mr. Heath, ‘at every stepin the pro- 


gress of Bunyan’s pilgrim an analogy to that of the 
Anabaptists, who had determined to quit a society 
doomed to destruction for a divine community 
modelled on that which the Apostles gathered on 
the Day of Pentecost.’ The writer then proceeds 
to point out many incidents in the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress’’ which may well have been founded 
upon Anabaptist history, which those who never 
tire of turning to Bunyan’s pages will find pleasant 
and instructive to follow out. 





TENDERNESS for one another is one of the most 
beautiful traits of character among the children of 
the poor. In their case poverty and want have 
taught a practical lesson which comfort and ease 
cannot teach, One lady said in print lately that 
she did not see how God could permit the aboli- 
tion of poverty, because the very poor give us our 
heavenliest examples of so many blessed qualities. 
What a lesson one learns from the little ‘‘ mother” 
of eight, whose loving heart prompts her to take 
her tiny companion of three to the playground, and 
when she is tired, to carry her all the way home. 
How they ran about when first they got there, and 
felt the green grass soft and pleasing to the feet. 


‘ But now all their energy and life has sunk into 


helpless weariness. Still the elder one tries to forget 
it, and struggles on with her burden. See how 
anxious she is, how wistful, about her charge. And 
why does she carry her home? Simply because she 
knows what it is to be tired herself—oh, so tired. 
Nothing can touch one more than the practical 
Christianity of these children who, without realising 
what they do, show us how to bear one another’s 
burdens. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


As we have not yet received a sufficient number of 
letters to show that there is any great wish on the 
part of our readers to have the present system of 
competitions modified, it has been decided to retain 
the age limit, at least for the present. If, however, 
we should receive, in the course of the next few 
weeks, indications that a fair number of our readers 
would like an extension, we shall assign two of the 
present prizes to a competition open to all comers 
not over seventeen, and two to a competition in 
which there shall be no limit as to age. 


COMPETITIONS FOR FANUARY 1897 
PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN NOVEMBER 20 
Prizes and conditions as usual, 


Prose paper: The best example of loving service to 
Christ as recorded ofa woman. Describe it. 


Poem (20 lines): The Widow's Mite. 
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THE MONTH 


HE event of the month—so far as England is 
concerned-—has been the sudden awakening 
of sympathy for the victims of Turkish mis- 

rule. Four weeks ago, the people seemed absolutely 
apathetic, deaf to every appeal, however pathetic, 
and blind to every horror, however monstrous. 
There was néither voice nor motion, and the 
friends of Armenia had well-nigh begun to 
despair. Then came a sudden change, and in 
the course of a few days the nation was astir 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. 
In our détestation of the Turk we are all of one 
mind. The divisions that separated us twenty 
years ago separate us no longer. All of us—or 
nearly all—have lost our distrust of Russia, and 
would rejoice to see the Christians of the East 
under Christian rulers. At the present moment it 
is our first duty to make this clear in the sight of 
all the world. We are willing that other rations 
shall take the lead, if only an end can be put to 
these abominations. We are willing to support 
them in any action that they may take with this 
end in view. But if they are held back by mutual 
jealousy or any other cause, then we may fairly 
claim that we should be left free to act without 
opposition on their part—provided that we seek 
nothing for ourselves and that we loyally stand by 
this declaration. There is some reason to hope that 
the Czar’s visit to the Queen may have helped to 
make the way easier. Hecannot have failed to learn 
much by contact with the members of our Royal 
Family. They will have convinced him that the aims 
imputed to us by foreign statesmen are in this in- 
stance absolutely false; that, so far from seeking 
to enrich ourselves, we are prepared even to make 
sacrifices ; and that we bitterly regret the mistaken 
policy which withdrew the Christians of the East 
from the protection of the Russian Empire. 





TueE Czar’s visit fell in a memorable week, On the 
day after he reached Balmoral, the Queen had 
reigned longer than any of her predecessors on the 
throne. By her expressed desire public commemo- 
ration of the event is reserved until the sixtieth 
year of her reign has been completed; but no 
gathering of her subjects held during the month 
has failed to pay its tribute of recognition. Her 
reign has been the longest that our history records, 
and throughout its entire course the Queen has 
been able to exercise her authority without dele- 
gating it to others, She was not a child when she 
came to the throne, and age has left her mind un- 
clouded and her faculties unimpaired. At the 
present moment there is no statesman living in 
Europe who possesses her experience or her wis- 
dom. The full measure of our debt to her as a 
nation we shall never know: her life has been one 


of incessant labour for the welfare of her people, 
But every fresh addition to our knowledge of her 
character and her work—what she has been is as 
great a blessing as what she has done—deepens our 
loyalty, our gratitude, and our affection. Heaven 
grant that she may yet be spared to us for many 
years to come, 





Tue Archbishop of Canterbury's tragic death at 
Hawarden has sent a thrill of emotion through the 
whole nation, even at a time of no common excite- 
ment and emotion. No differences of creed, no 
divergence of ecclesiastical polity can repress sym- 
pathy in an hour like this, Every Christian heart 
in the land has joined in the prayer, not only that 
those who mourn in the house—the widow and the 
children so suddenly bereaved—may receive 
abundant consolation, but also that the great 
Church which has lost its human leader, may be 
enriched with divine guidance and divine blessing. 
The Archbishop was one of those men on whose 
hands every venture seemed to prosper. Other 
head-masters have found their schools of clay, and 
have left them of marble; but at Wellington, when 
appointed to be the first head-master of the new 
school, he did far more than this. He called an 
institution into being. He turned chaos into order, 
established the discipline, and developed the spirit 
without which no school can live, and in fifteen years 
had brought it up to the level of the ancient foun- 
dations. When he went to Truro from Lincoln— 
where his stay was short, and others had to com- 
plete what he had planned—he had, ina sense, to 
repeat the work which he had already done at Wel- 
lington. It was a new bishopric, there was a 
cathedral to build, and a diocese to organise; and 
although the task was not wholly finished when he 
was raised to the archbishopric, the end was already 
in sight. At Canterbury, his position was far easier 
than that of his great predecessor, Archbishop Tait ; 
and if his influence outside the Church was less, it was 
far greater within. He hadno enemies; men of all 
parties regarded him with respect and affection. 
The great Ritualistic controversy was practically 
settled before he assumed office, and in dealing 
with the one serious difficulty which he had to 
encounter—the trial of the Bishop of Lincoln—his 
skill and his tact were such that, while it con- 
ceded to the High Church party almost all the 
freedom that they claimed, his decision was made 
in such a way as to conciliate those of the opposite 
school. His personal charm was remarkable. 
His graciousness and dignity, his kindness and 
sweetness of manner, and the spiritual beauty that 
could not be hidden, made him, in the deepest and 
truest sense ‘‘a Father in God.” 
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It would be interesting to know how many people 
are really concerned by the verdict of the Pope as 
to the validity of Anglican Orders. Those who 
expected most were not Englishmen, but foreigners; 
and foreigners, we suspect, will be most deeply 
disappointed by the failure of their hopes. Of 
course, there are many, both among the clergy and 
the laity, who would have rejoiced to see one cause 
of severance, one occasion of hostility, removed. 
But an adverse decision will not dismay them. 
They are satisfied that they stand on firm ground. 
It is very strange that the Romanists, even the 
English element among them, should so com- 
pletely misunderstand the people with whom they 
have to do. They evidently expect—whether 
rightly or not time will show—that in consequence 
of the Bull, many of the Anglican clergy, who have 
been holding back until now, will abandon their 
position and surrender to Rome; and they have 
announced their intention of raising a fund to 
provide assistance in cases of pecuniary embarrass- 
ment. Could anything be more imprudent, more 
tactless? To help converts, when they have come 
forward, out of their difficulties, is only right and 
proper; but such help should be given with all 
possible privacy; offered in this way, it will be 
regarded as a bait and a bribe, and will exasperate 
and estrange every man of honour. Another 
illustration of this propensity to blunder through 
ignorance, is afforded by the decision of the Roman 
Catholics in England to make a special effort 
among the Nonconformist Churches. Noncon- 
formists—it was stated with all gravity in public 
conference—are fond of tracts; and so they are to 
be flooded with a mass of tracts specially prepared 
for them. Such an attempt is a sheer waste of 
time and money. There is no inclination on the 
part of Evangelical Nonconformity, in any of its 
branches, to make terms with Rome. If the phrases 
of an earlier generation have been discarded, the 
spirit remains; nor is there any disposition to 
forget the policy and the methods of Rome when 
secure in power. 


Wiriiam Morris’s death leaves a real gap in the 


world. When we think of him, it is not of one 
man but of many. Some of us recall the poet of 
“The Defence of Guenevere” or ‘‘ The Earthly 
Paradise” ; others mourn the apostle of a new creed 
in our social and economic system: most perhaps 
think of the artist, and are not even aware that he 
was anything else. How he would have ranked 
his various powers and pursuits only his intimate 
friends can say; but so far as his effectual influence 
in the world is concerned, it was as a designer that 
he held the first place. His was the rare good 
fortune of being able to work out in substance his 
dreams and ideals ; to give them shape and expres- 
sion and to send them forth into the daily life of 
the people. Those of us whose memories are long 
enough to recall the changes that have come about 
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in the decoration and the furniture of an ordinary 
house during the last five-and-twenty years, can, 
in some measure, appreciate the debt that we owe 
to Morris and to the men whom he helped to make. 
Books are silent to some: few understand eco- 
nomics in any shape—fewer still the economics: of 
socialism; but beauty in the home, on the walls, 
and on the floor, is an open gospel to all—even to 
those who are unconscious of it. 


For those who loved Dr. Reynolds--and to know 
him was to love him—it is difficult to speak without 
what may seem exaggeration of all that he was. 
His learning was great, his intellectual vigour con- 
siderable; but it was in moral and spiritual power 
that he was pre-eminent. When he spoke in public, 
on the platform or in the pulpit, he seemed to have 
come straight down from the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, and the glow and the glory still shone around 
him. In worship—as one of his old students has 
said—he prayed as ‘‘one already at home in the 
heavenly places."’ In all his utterances, however 
slight, there was the note of spiritual greatness. It 
was a blessed misfortune that brought him, when 
still a young man, to take the oversight of Cheshunt 
College. He thought his work was over, but his 
true work was in reality only just beginning. 
During the thirty-five years which he spent as 
Principal, his influence over his students was 
supreme. Even the dullest souls caught something 
of his inspiration, for affection and admiration are 
the best of teachers ; and those who could not learn 
much from his lectures learned perhaps all the 
more from the nobility and the beauty of his 
life, 


Punch without Du Maurier will be a different thing. 
For thirty-six years his drawings have delighted 
readers of all kinds, and those who sometimes com- 
plained of his sameness will be the first to deplore 
his loss, ‘Nothing base’’ was the keynote of all 
his work, Beauty, delicacy, refinement—even 
daintiness—were supreme even in caricature: he 
was almost as far removed from the bluffness of 
John Leech as from the brutality of Gilray, To 
the student of men and manners in the nineteenth 
century, the pictures will be simply invaluable in 
which he has fixed in lasting form the amusements, 
the vanities, the foibles, the hypocrisies of our 
generation—our dress, the houses in which we 
live, with their furniture and adornment, our chil- 
dren, and our pets. For although Du Maurier 
never went far below the surface, he reproduced 
what he saw with marvellous fidelity. There is 
no heroism, no tragedy in his art; but, on the 
other hand, there is no degradation, no horror, no 
crime; and in his laughter there is no bitterness 
and no contempt, 
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